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I. 

Racial anti-Semitism in its most ruthless and violent form is one of 
the main characteristics of German National-Socialism. It is embodied in 
the conception of the superiority of the Aryan race and of the endeavour 
to keep the race pure and unaffected by “inferior” blood. Anti-Semitism 
has a long tradition in the German past, but its racial variety developed 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, especially since 1870. Richard 
Wagner, the historian Treitschke and especially Houston S. Chamberlain 
were its champions at that time. 

The racial theorists liked to link themselves with famous persons of 
the German past who were said to have more or less anticipated their 
ideas. They tried to prove this through frequent quotations from the 
writings of men like Goethe, Herder and Frederick the Great. They were 
especially anxious to have their authorities taken from the most brilliant 
period of German spiritual culture in the late eighteenth and beginning 
nineteenth century. During this period, for the first time in modern 
history and perhaps in the entire history, German thinkers, poets, artists 
and statesmen made that country the spiritual equal of France and Eng- 
land, and elevated the German language to the height of international 
recognition and admiration. Kant, Lessing, Beethoven, Schiller, Joseph II, 
the Humboldt brothers were contemporaries of the persons just men- 
tioned. No wonder that the nationalists of the Second Reich wanted to 
interpret their own ideas into those of their great co-nationals of three 
generations ago. 

How did the German thinkers of the classical period really feel about 
the Jewish problem? Here it will be attempted to give one example in 
the person of Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). Herder’s attitude 
should be interesting, for he was one of the outstanding teachers and 
spiritual leaders of his generation, and his influence reached far down to 
the thinking of nineteenth century Germany. He was very popular in 
his life-time and kept up personal contacts with many of the best known 
contemporaries. Amazing was the wide range of his interests. By profes- 
sion he was a Protestant clergyman; his last office in Weimar was one 
with manifold duties: he acted as court preacher and as member, later 
as president of the consistory at Weimar. Besides he was active in theo- 
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logical research to which he contributed numerous epoch-making pub- 
lications. But his investigations and writings covered also the fields of 
philosophy, aesthetics, history and literary criticism; he was also one of 
the first promoters of comparative philology. He was not very successful 
as a creative poet, but acquired wide fame as a collector of folk songs 
and interpreter of the poetry of different nations. 

Herder’s theology is an attempt to bring into harmony Christian doc- 
trine and the ideas of the age of Reason. He wanted a “humanised” re- 
ligion and called theology a “liberal science”.' The age-old gap between 
Writ and experience, between doctrine and reason, can be closed, he argued, 
if reason and experience are granted their full freedom, but if, at the same 
time, they are considered gifts of God, given to mankind through his 
revelations. Respectful historical research into the origins of religions, 
into the soil and the civilization where they developed will not impair but 
infinitely strengthen the love and reverence for the Creator. In theology 
too Herder ushered in the comparative method. His rationalistic and 
scientific approach did not exclude a strong emotional religiosity of pietis- 
tic shade which had been fostered in his parental home. 

His philosophy is the connecting link between the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth and the Romanticism of the nineteenth century. He turned 
away from the cosmopolitanism which is characteristic of the enlightened 
philosophy and focused his interests on national civilization. As a his- 
torian he believed in the organic development of the nation out of its 
own past. He is claimed to be one of the earliest theoretical advocates 
of nationalism generally and of German nationalism in particular, a cir- 
cumstance that makes him dear to later champions of the Teutonic race. 
“He was a German patriot in an age when the feeling of national patrio- 
tism was dormant”? and he reprimanded the German people vigorously 
for their constant imitation of foreign culture. According to his ideas, 
humanity is in constant development, the unit in this development how- 
ever, is not the individual, but the group, the national group. The out- 
standing mark of nationality is the language; hence his eminent interest 
in the comparative study of languages. 

“The nationalism, however, which Herder advocated was not the 
narrow nationalism of the later nineteenth century. Herder’s nationalism 
was in essence humanitarian . . . He did not, like later nationalists, endeavor 
to inculcate in the minds of his countrymen an absolute faith in their 
superiority over all other nationalities”.* His nationalism was cultural 
rather than political, non-aggressive, non-military and very well consistent. 
with his general “humanism” which pointed toward toleration and mutual 

1 Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend. 25. Brief. (In Herders simmtliche 
Werke, herausgegeben von Bernhard Suphan. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 


1877-1889, V. 10.) 

2 Ergang, Robert Reinhold. Herder and the foundations of German nationalism. 
New York, 1931, p. 113. 
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enrichment. But we have seen how this humanitarian nationalism could 
later become the ideological background of violent chauvinism. 


II. 


Though Herder mentioned occasionally the “Jewish race”, he was 
theoretically opposed to the splitting of mankind into races. He main- 
tained that all mankind originated in one species and that the differences 
of men and civilizations are not due to their origin but to environmental 
forces, especially the climate. 

For Herder the Jewish question was not an important issue. There- 
fore his views in this respect were not always consistent, and it is possible 
to find casual remarks in his writings which contradict each other. He 
did not regard Judaism as a political problem; unlike Chamberlain and 
his school he was certainly not afraid of a Jewish universal conspiracy to 
rule the world and to enslave all non-Jews. This whole complex of issues 
still lacked the loud publicity of later days. The great majority of the 
Jews still lived their lives in almost perfect separation from their Christian 
neighbours; they seemed so far away in their physical and spiritual ghet- 
tos, so little part of the national concern that, even for a person of a 
wide range of interests, they were shadowy beings, remote and beyond 
the lively stream of events. Perhaps Herder would never have written 
a line about Jews were it not for his theological investigations, which 
directly forced him to give his thoughts to this group of humans, and 
for the person of Moses Mendelssohn who had to be recognized as a 
major power in the intellectual life of the time by friend and foe. 


Chamberlain, whose “Foundations of the Nineteenth Century” are 
something like a counterpart to Herder’s “Outlines of a Philosophy of 
the History of Man”, refers repeatedly to Herder as an authority on 
anti-Jewish feeling. He is especially appreciative that Herder, “in spite 
of his outspoken humanism”, spoke of the Jews as an “alien, Asiatic 
people”. “This alien people”, Chamberlain adds, “has now in the course 
of our century become an unproportionally important, in some fields even 
decisive, part of our life. A hundred years ago that same witness (Herder) 
could already sadly admit that ‘the more primitive nations of Europe 
were voluntary slaves of Jewish usury’; today he could make the same 
statement of the by far largest part of the civilized world.” * Thus Cham- 
berlain magnifies Herder’s scattered remarks and works them into his 
own system. 

The “Association for the combat of anti-Semitism”, whose members 
were Christian Germans, published in 1890 the “Anti-Semite’s Mirror” 
(Antisemiten-Spiegel), a book of refutations of anti-Semitic insinuations 
to stem the rising tide of Jew-hatred of those days. The authors tried to 
collect sentences of famous Germans of past and present days which 
could be interpreted as friendly toward the Jews. They claimed that 


4 Chamberlain, Houston Stewart. Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
5- Aufl. Miinchen, 1904, v.1, p. 323-34. 
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Herder — contrary to anti-Semitic exegesis — treated Jewry in an im- 
artial manner and distributed light and shade justly. They could not 
make him a philo-Semite and they were smart enough not to try it. 
In actual fact Herder took no original stand towards his Hebrew 
contemporaries, but he treated ancient Judaism as an independent scholar, 
both as a theologian and a historian. 


Ill. 


Even if limited to ancient Israel, Herder’s statements are not homo- 
genous. They contradict each other often just as his philosophy of his- 
tory is not entirely coordinated to his theology. As a theologian he con- 
sidered Israel the people of God, chosen and distinguished as the cradle 
of monotheism, the mother of Christianity. On the other hand the his- 
torian and sociologist Herder, who loved to delve into the folk-life of 
nations, saw Israel as one of many old oriental nations which developed 
a characteristic national culture, national language, poetry and folk-lore, 
which in all its singularity shows startling analogies to the cultures of other 
oriental nations. 

Herder, the preacher and religious thinker, approached the Hebrew 
writings with profound veneration. “You see, my friend”, he wrote, 
“how holy and exalted these books are for me, and how much I (accord- 
ing to Voltaire’s scornful words) become a Jew when I read them.” 5 
Not the people itself but its intimate relation to God causes Herder’s 
admiring attention: “Where else is such a glorious people to whom its 
gods drew near as Jehovah did to this people? Where is such a glorious 
people who had such righteous habits and laws as these commandments 
of God?” ® Israel’s fate and the miracles it saw prove the existence of a 
living God. All the stories, all the books of the old Hebrews point to 
one governing being, one ruling character: Jehovah. Herder, who, es- 
pecially in the earlier periods of his career, had strong leanings towards 
religious mysticism, was deeply moved by the nearness and liveliness of 
God in all the documents of old Hebrew spirit. He felt that they repre- 
sented God’s plan not only with the Jewish people but with all mankind. 
“Israel was and is the most distinguished people of the earth; in its origin 
and continued life up to this day, in its good and bad fortune, in its merits 
and faults, in its humiliation and elevation so singular, so unique, that I 
consider the history, the character, the existence of the people the clearest 
proof of the miracles and the writings which we know and possess of 
it.”7 This is an enthusiastic endorsement of the idea of the Chosen 
People, an issue which today is so fiercely disputed among Jews and 
non-Jews alike. 

In the development of spiritual leadership Herder saw a clear line 
from Moses to the Prophets and further to Christ and finally to his Jewish 

ho das Studium der Theologie betreffend (In Herder-Suphan, v. 10, p. 143). 
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apostles. In this sequence of leading religious personalities Christ is the 
climax and the fulfillment of all the miracles within the nation to which 
he belongs. There is no hint that Herder had the slightest desire to 
separate Christ from his Jewish background. It was Chamberlain who 
later brought forward the thesis that Jesus was not a Jew, which is still 
upheld in Nazi-Germany. Next to Jesus, Herder offered his admiration 
to Moses. This personality made a very deep impression on him. He 
saw in Moses his own ideal of the teacher and minister who is full of his 
holy mission and who leads his flock firmly and lovingly the right way. 
Numerous are the references to Moses in Herder’s writings. With deep 
conviction he quoted from the last chapter of Moses: “Since then no 
prophet has ever appeared in Israel like Moses with whom the Lord held 
converse face to face.” Another biblical character that impressed Herder 
deeply was Job, who also figured strongly in the thoughts and poetical 
plans of Goethe. J. G. Miiller reported about his friend and host Herder 
who was just writing his book “Vom Geiste der Ebraeischen Poesie”: 
“Day and night the exalted and moving symbols and sentences of Job 
were in his mind, and often I saw in his eyes tears of compassion with 
the lamentations of this sufferer.” 

In the book on the spirit of the Hebrew poetry Herder surveyed the 
biblical literature from Moses down to the Prophets and reproduced a 
series of psalms and other poetry in his own very fine and impressive 
translation. With regard to the psalms he wrote: “Could a people be 
called barbarian who had national songs like these? And how many of 
this kind had this nation!” ® He praised Klopstock that he was the first 
who brought the spirit of the Hebrew psalm near to the heart of the 
German. He called him Germany’s Assaph (biblical author of a number 
of psalms) and expressed hope that Germany’s David might arise soon. 
Thus he considered the old Hebrew poetry as highly superior to all his 
nation had produced up to his own time. 

In his historical ideas, however, Herder showed no reverence at all 
for old Israel, but examined it critically as one of the near-Eastern nations, 
built and shaped by the sun, the desert-sand, the air of the Orient, and 
influenced by its neighbours, the Egyptians, Chaldaens and Phenicians. 
Herder’s conception of the Hebrew nation is hardly compatible with the 
modern liberal conception of the German or Frenchman or Englishman 
of Jewish faith. It is more to the liking of those who treat the Jews as 
eternal aliens, and it is also somewhat in the line of the Zionistic con- 
ception of Judaism. To be sure, Herder is mainly concerned with the 
ancient Hebrews, they were a real nation with all the implements of 
national life; in the dispersion, especially after the final destruction of the 
Temple and the rise of Christianity, they lost their national character, as 
did the Greeks and Romans. “The poor nation was dispersed in the world: 


8 Haym, R. Herder nach seinem Leben und seinen Werken. Berlin, 1885, v. 2, 
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thus most of them formed their expression according to the genius of 
the languages among which they lived, and it became a sad mixture of 
which we had better not think. We speak of the Hebrew when it was 
the living language of Canaan, and even then only of its finest and purest 
times before it became mixed with the Chaldaean, Greek and others.” 1° 
The above quotation is again taken from the “Spirit of the Hebrew 
Poetry.” This comprehensive study, very broad in its plan, remained, like 
many of Herder’s works, fragmentary. First he describes the singularity 
of the Hebrew language, its structure and grammar, which to him are of 
the utmost significance for the character of the nation. Then he proceeds 
to the poetry which in reality is the Old Testament. The Bible becomes 
an object of literary history and criticism. It is regarded as the literature 
of a nation of shepherds who acquired very early the art of writing. The 
books which at other moments are to him sanctified revelations of God, 
appear under the treatment of the archaeologist as mythology and saga, 
rich in affinities to other nations’ cosmologies and theogonies; they become 
thoroughly secularised. The biblical laws and prophecies are treated as 
pieces of the national literary treasury-chest. The Song of Songs, the 
most delicate piece of orthodox Christian and Jewish exegesis, becomes 
under Herder’s eye the oldest and finest love song of the Orient, the 
natural expression of Jewish sentiment. The passage through the desert 
under Moses’ leadership is described as the oldest epic of the world and 
is compared scientifically with the Argonauts, the Odyssey, the Aeneid 
and the Telemach of Fenelon."' The biblical tale of the burning bush 
is interpreted as one of the typical oriental moral-political fables. Jehovah 
himself appears as a national god whose appearance and nature are in 
reality a product of the national character of his worshippers. The theo- 
logian Herder praises the Jews for their spiritual message to the world; 
as a historian, however, he gives them credit for having produced the 
oldest known collection of national mythology and poetry, the oldest 
codex of religious and political institutions and the oldest family gene- 

alogies. 
on his famous “Outlines of a Philosophy of the History of Man”, 
which his biographer R. Haym calls Herder’s greatest and most perfect 
literary product, he sketches the history of the world from its remotest 
beginnings through ancient and medieval times; this work too remained 
uncompleted. He characterizes the different ancient nations as to their 
cultural and political achievements. As for the Hebrews, “considered as 
a state, scarcely any nation exhibits a more contemptible figure in history 
than this, the reigns of two of its kings excepted.” *? Even the spiritual 
achievements of this nation appear here to be completed with the reign 
and the writings of Solomon. Afterwards their religion became “phari- 
saical; their learning a minute nibbling at syllables, and this confined to 

10 Vom Geiste der Ebraischen Poesie, op. cit. v. 11, p. 229. 


11 Uber Moses (In Herder-Suphan, V. 32). 
12 Herder, Outlines of a philosophy of the history of man, trans. by T. Churchill, 
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a single book; their patriotism a slavish attachment to ancient laws mis- 
understood, so as to render them ridiculous or contemptible to all the 
neighbouring nations. Their only hope and consolation rested on some 
ancient prophecies, which, equally misconceived, were supposed to prom- 
ise them the illusory sovereignty of the world.” ** 


Herder’s criticism of historical groups and ideas is often very sharp, 
especially when they have some bearing on his philosophical or theological 
views; one may read, e.g., his judgment of the Church Fathers and the 
Church Councils in the same volume of the “Outlines”. 


In this essay the contrast between the theological and the historical 
viewpoint of Herder has already been indicated. In the “Outlines” which 
are predominantly a historical work not much is left of the greatness at- 
tributed to ancient Judaism in the theological writings. The treatment 
of the Hebrews is short, the judgments mostly negative, the historical 
weakness and unimportance of the nation is stressed. Even the Scripture, 
seen from the historical viewpoint, takes on a mainly local character. 
“The laws of Moses were intended for that climate, and for a nation 
very differently constituted (from the Christian nations): their laws and 
political constitution, therefore, adapt themselves fundamentally to no 
Christian people.” '* Herder explains how the “holy and exalted” books 
of the Hebrews had an effect on the history of mankind which was only 
partly advantageous, partly, however, very detrimental to the human 
mind. They have hampered the progress of human science for ages, their 
intolerant spirit has become a pattern for Christians to follow, they have 
influenced the religious service of the Christian nations, “so that in many 
instances the oriental idiom pervades all their prayers.” ** Herder hints 
that the Hebrew tradition exerted a rather unwelcome influence on the 
formation of Christianity in other nations, especially the German. The 
German national element which he advocates as something to be fostered 
and developed should also be dominant in the religious life. Through 
casual statements Herder anticipates ideas which were later clearly de- 
veloped by more recent German nationalists. He shares with them a 
marked sympathy for Germanic paganism and aversion towards the 
Roman-Christian forces which converted the pagans. 


IV. 


What was Herder’s attitude towards the Jews of his days and to- 
wards what was then the “Jewish question”? Goethe, his friend and in 
many respects his spiritual kin, had had many personal contacts with 
Jews.’® Not so Herder. With the exception of Mendelssohn he does 
not seem to have associated with any Jews of importance. Therefore his 
opinion, his feelings and attitudes were largely a product of the general 

18 ibid. p. 79. 

14 _ Op. cit. p. 82. 

16 ibid. 

16 Waldman, Mark. Goethe and the Jews. New York, Putnam, 1934. 
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feeling around him and also the result of the philosophy to which he 
and his friends adhered. These two again, the general feeling of the time 
and the philosophy of his associates, did not at all match. 

Herder’s philosophy aimed at what he and Goethe called “humanism”. 
Humanism in its essence embraced national and religious tolerance. The 
champion of tolerance, Lessing, was highly esteemed by Herder. Les- 
sing’s “Nathan the Wise”, this great attempt to humanise relations be- 
tween Christians and Jews, received Herder’s enthusiastic praise; he read 
and reread it with the highest interest.'’ However, Herder, the clergy- 
man, did not consent that the three rings of Nathan’s fable, representing 
the three monotheistic religions, were indistinguishable. Nevertheless, since 
to his view all religions were developed as historical processes, the his- 
torian as well as the humanitarian in him compelled him to observe tol- 
erance. He himself had to feel the sting of being black-listed by intolerant 
orthodox colleagues as un-Christian. 

It is interesting that he singled out the figure of Uriel Acosta for 
one of his manifestations of the idea of tolerance. He felt deep compas- 
sion for that man who was banned as an heretic by his fellow-Jews and 
later forced to do public penitence under terribly humiliating ceremonies 
from which he fled to suicide. “From my childhood” exclaims Herder, 
strongly stirred by this tragedy, “nothing seemed more abominable to me 
than persecutions or personal insults of a person on account of his religion; 
whom does this concern but himself and God?” ** 

Another Jewish heretic, Spinoza, was widely read and disputed in 
Herder’s time. It was, however, Herder himself who together with 
Goethe endorsed most heartily Spinoza’s pantheistic world conception, 
against strong orthodox opposition. Neither he nor the persons with 
whom he was engaged in disputation were ever tempted to make Spinoza’s 
Jewish origin a point in their discussion. 

Theoretically Herder was certainly willing to include the Jews in 
his general conception of tolerance. He repeatedly acknowledged their 
merits and admitted that their faults were, to a large extent, caused by 
the cruel treatment they received from the nations among whom they 
dwelled. Herder stood far above the horizon of his own time when he 
said: “A time will come, when no person in Europe will inquire whether 
a man be a Jew or a Christian, as the Jews will live equally according 
to European laws, and contribute to the welfare of the state. Nothing 
but a barbarous constitution could have been such an obstacle as to have 
prevented this, or rendered their abilities injurious.” *® In this point 
Herder shares fully the optimistic outlook of the enlightened philosophers: 
through the progress of civilization on the earth all the dark spots will 
be erased, injustice will be removed, the Golden Age of Enlightenment 


17 Haym, op. cit. v. 2, p. 133. 
18 Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitat (In Herder-Suphan, v. 17, p. 273). 
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will bring freedom and equality throughout the world. — The historian 
should have known better! 

Herder’s conception of life was not homogenous. In his manifold 
writings on a tremendous variety of subjects there are considerable con- 
trasts of opinion. His thoughts are not worked into a great system like 
Kant’s. As to the Jews of his time, he does not always apply to them 
the principles of humanism, but allows himself often to be driven along 
by the prejudices and the general feeling around him. After all, tolerance 
was only preached by a few exceptional persons, but not at all practiced 
by the masses. 

To understand the general feeling of the time towards the Jews one 
has to realize what were the conditions under which the German Jews 
lived. They were not given full equality as citizens until 1869. Thus at 
Herder’s time, though the violent persecutions and expulsions had de- 
creased, they still lived the lives of despised Pariahs. The living conditions 
in the Ghetto in which the Jews were segregated were incredibly poor. 
Filth and stench hovered inevitably over the Ghettos, the inhabitants 
looked unhealthy and ragged. In a hundred ways their inferiority was 
manifested by official regulations as well as by public custom. A host of 
restrictions were destined to keep the Jews out of most occupations and 
to keep the Jewish population at a low and stationary figure. The motives 
were, aside from the expression of the inherited dislike, to minimize Jew- 
ish competition in business and trade and to prevent as much as possible 
public religious services of Jews which were felt to be an affront to the 
Christian character of the state or the city. For most Jews the occupa- 
tional possibilities were confined to a few trades which Christians did 
not care to practice, to services within the Jewish community and to 
the traditional Jewish fields: petty trading, peddlery and money lending. 

The main feature of Jewish life was its insecurity. Everything: resi- 
dence, occupation, the right to marry and to have a family, to worship, 
to travel, to acquire property, had to be obtained as special privilege by 
means of payment and usually had to be renewed from time to time by 
means of further payments, for which the whole community was made 
liable. “In the year 1776 . . . Mendelssohn, then at the height of his fame 
as a European philosopher, had to pay at the gate of Dresden an entry- 
tax, a ‘head-tax’ which, as he remarked, was set at the same figure as 
for a ‘Polish cow’.””° In the little German state of Saxe-Weimar where 
Herder resided the last 17 years of his life the head-tax (Leibzoll) for 
Jews was not abolished before 1823, and even then the admission of Jews 
from outside the duchy and the right of Jews to engage in gainful oc- 
cupations remained severely restricted. 

The Jews were treated according to their ability to pay, whether 
the various taxes and dues, or for privileges and favours, thus making it 
possible for a small group of wealthy Jews to rise to esteem, importance, 
even fame, while the overwhelming majority dragged on in their miser- 


20 Lowenthal, Marvin. The Jews of Germany. Philadelphia, 1936, p. 210. 
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able, wretched way of life. The insecurity of their living conditions and 
the contempt with which they were constantly treated affected quite 
naturally their characters: their religion was a rigid orthodoxy, super- 
stition and ignorance flourished, and the Rabbis and community leaders 
suppressed with narrow-minded intolerance all desires for reforms and 
for spiritual contact with the outside world. 

Thus to Herder as to most of his contemporaries the Jews appeared 
as a group with strikingly unfavorable traits. They were strangers in the 
midst of the nation, with foreign customs, a religion, a law and even a 
language of their own. They were shunned as if they were diseased, 
they were a favored object of caricature, they were considered to stand 
outside the society of decent citizens. 

As the writings of ancient Judaism were dear to Herder’s heart, he 
must have felt keenly the contrast between the noble achievements of 
the ancestors and the wretched status of the heirs. He was urged to state 
that the fathers and the sons did not have much in common any more, 
that the progeny of Israel had deteriorated and lost the old national 
vigour. They lived on as remnants of a bygone age like the Gypsies, 
Brahmins, Parsees and other particles of crushed nations. Since their dis- 
persion the Jews became, according to Herder, a “widely diffused republic 
of cunning usurers” and “the servile treasurers of the holy Roman 
world.” 2: However, Herder acknowledged that oppression by Christians 
and Mohammedans had helped to make the Jews what they are, that the 
Jews had taken to money exchange, because the others thought themselves 
above this occupation, just as the Spartans had left agriculture to their 
helots. 

In comparing the national characters of Egyptians and Jews in the 
Biblical age he described the Egyptians as being industrious and laborious, 
but the Jews as not being so.** This is clearly a lapse into the common- 
place expressions of his time. He himself contradicted this statement in 
the “Outlines” which as a whole do not treat ancient Judaism very 
favorably: “In their own country they were once a laborious, industrious 
people, who like the Japanese, contrived by means of artificial terraces 
to cultivate their naked mountains to the summit, and raised support for 
an incredible number of inhabitants on a narrow space, which was never 
the first in the world for fertility.” ?* A few lines later and in clear con- 
tradiction to the foregoing, we read: “The people of God, whose country 
was once given them by Heaven itself, have been for thousands of years, 
nay almost from their beginning, parasitical plants on the trunks of other 
nations.” 2 There is no reason for the historian to assume that the Jews, 
as long as they lived in their national state, were more “parasitical” than 
other nations around them. But the “parasitical Jew” has been a standard 


21 Outlines, op. cit. v. 2, -p. 83. 

22 Uber Moses (In Herder-Suphan, v. 32, p. 210). 
23 Outlines, op. cit. v.2, p. 84. 

24 ibid. p. 85. 
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slogan in the anti-Semitic vocabulary for a long time, and perhaps un- 
consciously, the scholar uses it because it sounds so familiar to him. 

Without plausible historical explanations are his assertions that the 
Jews “always chose rather to live among other nations”, that they lacked 
“any true sentiment of liberty and honour” and that even their most 
eminent men of science “have displayed more servile punctuality and order, 
than productive freedom of mind”. They became what they are because 
they were “a people spoiled in their education.” > He brings up two 
points which were later taken up by professional German anti-Semites: 
the relations between Jews of different countries which made them so 
valuable as businessmen, but which later were exaggerated to the world- 
wide conjuration of the “Sages of Zion”, and the assertion that Jews have 
no sense of honour, which we meet again in the principles of anti-Semitic 
German student corps; they excluded Jews from the right to fight for 
their honour in duel. 

In the question of conversion of the Jews to Christianity, which in 
those days received much attention, Herder’s stand was also nationalistic. 
Though a churchman and religious leader, he did not see any gain in 
a wholesale conversion of the Jews, which many other Christian leaders 
hoped for. As an Asiatic nation, he contended, the Jews cannot immerge 
into European nations and become citizens of their states, even if they 
change their religion. The religion of the Jews is only one of their na- 
tional features, only one component part of their old traditional way of 
life. The Jewish question should not be approached from the religious, 
but from the political and economic angle. It should not be dealt with 
as a problem of human rights and human equality, but as a problem of 
usefulness to the nation and the state where they happen to live. “History 
gives, unfortunately, sad proofs that an indefinite number of Jews cor- 
rupt a European state, especially if it is poorly organized. Not general 
humanitarian principles, but the condition of the nation among which 
the Jews pursue their trade is decisive.” ** Every state is entitled to treat 
its Jews to its own advantage and not according to general ethical rules. 
“It is the same question as if we had to deal with Chinese, Indians, Persians, 
Gypsies, Mamelukes who had just immigrated.” *” As the Greek sages 
did not see any wrong in slavery, Herder, like most of his contemporaries, 
found the restrictions of the number, the rights and the occupational life 
of the Jews justified. ? 

His advice to the Jews themselves is to be modest as is becoming to 
the stranger, and not to insist on their human rights. This whole outlook 
leads quite naturally to the theme of the return to Palestine. The Jews 
entreated it from God in their daily prayers, and Christian writers advo- 
cated it as a means to get rid of the Jews. Herder sympathized strongly 
with the idea. In his philosophy, national life is closely related to the soil 


25 Outlines, op. cit. v. 2, p. 85. 
26 Adrastea (In Herder-Suphan, v. 24, p. 64). 
27 ibid. p. 63. 
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and the climate; the soil of the Jews is Palestine; there, as a nation of its 
own, Israel would regain the esteem of the other nations. — This is not 
far from the ideas of modern Zionism, only the Zionists would not abandon 
the civic rights of Jews, no matter where they happened to live. Inci- 
dentally, Herder had some doubt whether the Jews, once back in Pal- 
estine, would really be satisfied with that narrow stretch of land. 

At this point Herder’s characteristic inconsistency can again be dem- 
onstrated. Venturing into the field of contemporary political economy, 
he refused to consider the Jews on an equal basis, but, once back in the 
spheres of religion and theology, he became soft and human. The fol- 
lowing passage of a treatise on a New Testament problem is nothing but 
a well-meaning invitation to conversion and to integration in the general 
society: “Poor nation, do you still want to bemoan old ruins in vain, ruins 
which never can nor may be rebuilt as they were before, that through 
them perhaps the higher kingdom, the happiness of mankind might arise? 
Would you not rather help to build the higher Zion, the city of God 
over all nations and countries? —The Old has been destroyed so that the 
New may arise: the narrow wall is broken so that the tabernacle of God, 
his knowledge and his salvation might dwell everywhere; all men be his 
people, the whole world his heir.” 78 


V. 


The Jews as a whole lived on in their accustomed miserable way, but 
a handful of privileged coreligionists began to enjoy the amenities of cul- 
ture, as the spirit of the age of Reason became stronger. In earlier days 
already individual Jews who through their financial abilities had proven 
especially useful to princes, the so-called “Court Jews”, had enjoyed 
privileges, wealth and respect; they had freely entered the most exclusive 
social circles, and some of them had used their influence to improve the 
condition of their less fortunate brethren. In the eighteenth century a 
small group of successful merchants, manufacturers and court bankers 
associated freely with progressive Christians; their minds were open to 
the hopeful teachings of the Enlightenment, they patronized art and lit- 
erature, and the salons of some influential Jewesses became centers of 
German progress. The classics as well as many disciples of the romantic 
school found more encouragement in those salons than in any other place. 
In those enlightened circles the old prejudices were overcome, and beauti- 
ful relations between Christians and Jews developed. 

Goethe had met many Jews during his long life; with some of them 
he had kept up very friendly relations. Lessing, who had really lived up 
to his ideal of tolerance, was connected by a strong bond of mutual love 
and cooperation with Moses Mendelssohn, the first German Jew to acquire 
international fame as a writer and thinker. As for Herder, it is not known 
that he had any more intimate dealings with individual Jews. He was a 
rather strange personality, not easy to get along with, a man who did 

28 Mapan A@ A (In Herder-Suphan, v.9, p. 271). 
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not lightly associate with others, who kept aloof from crowds and who 
alienated many a friend through harsh words. Why should such a char- 
acter have had any reasons to associate with Jews? His position made 
this even more unlikely. He knew very well of the work and the im- 
portance of Mendelssohn; still he met him only once. It was in July, 1774, 
when both spent some time in the watering-place Pyrmont. Mendelssohn 
met there the count Wilhelm of Schaumburg-Lippe, ruler of a small Ger- 
man state, and a beautiful friendship developed between count, countess 
and Mendelssohn. But Herder kept aloof from the Jew. Though he had 
given him rich praise for his philosophical and aesthetical writings some 
years ago, he passed him as if he did not know him and never had heard 
of him. Mendelssohn concluded for obvious reasons that Herder thought 
it disadvantageous to be seen in the company of a Jew, and he did not 
try to approach him. Prejudiced as he was, Herder could not have re- 
ceived too good an impression of Moses. In a letter to Lavater he re- 
ported that he had seen Mendelssohn but had found “few or no points 
of attachment” to him. 

This, however, did not impair his admiration of Mendelssohn’s work. 
He did not fraternize with the learned Jew, but in the kingdom of the 
pen he evaluated him as equal, whether he agreed or disagreed with him. 
Their agreement was never very close. Whereas Mendelssohn had a clear 
philosophy, which, though not his own creation, was made popular by 
his writings, Herder was torn between reason and emotion, between En- 
lightenment and “Sturm und Drang”, between Deism and Pietism, hu- 
manity and nation. Thus his preference changed from Lessing and Men- 
delssohn to Haman, Lavater and others. As a young man Herder ex- 
pressed his respect of the writer Mendelssohn, who was fifteen years his 
senior; he called the “Literaturbriefe”, which Mendelssohn edited the best 
German journal. He spoke of him as the German Socrates; it may be 
noted that he said: German, not Jewish Socrates. “Socrates brought phi- 
losophy to mankind; here is the writer of our nation who is supposed to 
have united philosophy with the beauty of style . . . It is he, indeed, who 
knows how to put his philosophy into the light of clearness as if the Muse 
herself had said it.” ° 

After Herder had read Moses’ “Phaedon” he resolved to enter a cor- 
respondence with the author to discuss with him his objections and doubts. 
But after one letter of Herder in April 1769 and Mendelssohn’s answer in 
May the exchange of letters stopped; Herder declared himself not satis- 
fied with the philosopher’s explanations. In October 1779 Herder sent 
Mendelssohn his treatise on the Revelation of St. John and wrote in the 
accompanying letter: “Excuse me, highly esteemed gentleman, that I 
bother you with this Christian book. It is not to convert you nor to buy 
a favorable judgment from the judge of arts, if you still are one. I give 
it to the honest Jew whom I hold in the highest esteem, as a token of this 
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esteem and as a book in his language, written in the symbols of his pro- 
phets and teachers. You, dear sir, can be the best judge whether the sym- 
bols clearly express what I want them to mean, and whether I have suc- 
ceeded in the composition of this book, which is taken from the ideas 
of your nation.” *° 

After Lessing’s death in 1781, Herder again wrote to Mendelssohn. 
Though not always in accord with Lessing’s ideas, he had venerated the 
great poet as a wonderful character and a real humanitarian. In a very 
remarkable letter he now expressed his sympathy to the close friend of 
the deceased: “My dear Mendelssohn, doubtless you know as well as I 
about Lessing’s death. Since I really cannot open my mind about this 
to anybody, I have been pondering the idea for two days to write to you, 
my beloved Mendelssohn, to you whose friend he was so much, he whom 
in my first years I liked so much to envision in your company . . . Let 
me request you, dear Mendelssohn, to replace him in my heart, so-to-speak, 
and to be somewhat nearer to me than you are now . . . I do not demand 
your friendship, a thing, which cannot be offered, and which I, according 
to my disposition, have never offered to anybody, but your benevolence 
(Gutmiitigkeit), your frank sympathy in matters to which we devote 
ourselves likewise though in different spheres; this I wish, this I request, 
since I love you heartily and sincerely, and like you more with each ad- 
vancing year of my life . . . Farewell, my dearest Mendelssohn, and spare 
yourself as much as possible for this world. Since Lessing is gone, Ger- 
many needs you more than so many others, though you are only the 
quietly acting witness.” ** 

The cordiality of these lines seems almost extravagant; of course, the 
letter style of that time indulged in superlatives, and besides, this letter 
was written for an occasion which allowed a stronger measure of senti- 
mentality. Herder used, in praise as well as in blame, a forceful language, 
he allowed himself to be carried along by his own emotion, and in the 
end he might have said more than he had intended. However, it cannot 
be denied that he saw in Mendelssohn an outstanding figure of contempo- 
rary cultural life, he acknowledged his authority as a critic of art and 
literature and he considered the Jewish philosopher a pillar of German 
spiritual life. Though the Jews as a whole were for him a nation of 
eternal aliens, he conceded in this case that Germany needed this Jew 
“more than many others”, that ultimately this Jew had a part, and not a 
small one, in the formation of German national life. 

Herder’s letter to Mendelssohn after Lessing’s death, was answered 
by a likewise warm and hearty letter. But no permanent bond of close 
friendship resulted. The two writers contacted each other occasionally in 
letters about their work in a very polite way, but there was no chance of 
deeper personal relations to develop. Herder was not the man to overlook 

30 Kayserling, M. Moses Mendelssohn. Leipzig, 1862 (Anhang: Briefe von und 
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the separating walls which tradition and general feeling had built up be- 
tween them. 


CONCLUSION 

It is obvious that Herder’s writings were generally apt to promote 
that feeling which finally climaxed in the racial anti-Semitic theories. He 
advanced the ideas of the irreconciliable strangeness of Jew and European 
Christian, of the dangerous economic activities of the Jews and the right 
of the German states to curb those activities without regard of general 
humanitarian principles. He showed also clearly a personal dislike of con- 
temporary Judaism which he shared with most important Germans with 
the outstanding exception of Lessing. 

On the other hand he did not believe in blood and the myth of the 
race; the physical and cultural appearance of individuals and nations could 
be altered through a process of development. Theoretically he gave some 
Jews of his time and all Jews of coming generations a chance to become 
full Germans or members of the other European nations. His conception 
of historical development did not allow him to believe that the status of 
a group should be unchangeable forever. 

His ideal of humanity of which the principle of tolerance is an in- 
tegral part, does not point into the direction of modern racialism. Modern 
anti-Semites try to smear everything Judaism has ever produced. Herder, 
who venerated the culture of ancient Judaism, especially its poetry and 
religion, could never have fallen into such abysses of hate against the 
descendants of Moses and the Prophets, the nation which produced Jesus 
Christ. 

Herder was not a harmonious personality. His life work was a struggle 
between divergent strains of his philosophy. Today it seems that Herder, 
the German nationalist, was successful, whereas Herder, the humanitarian, 
failed. He failed because he declined to rid himself of all the traditional 
emotions and superstitions which stood in the way of humanism. Hu- 
manism, applied to real life, means equal rights of men, democracy, co- 
operation. But the German thinkers of that time were not concerned 
with the political applications of their ideas, and they had no influence 
nor power to do so. Herder’s humanism remained a lifeless scheme; it 
was not backed by a congenial movement within the German nation and 
it was not even followed up to all consequences by Herder himself. His 
nation was not mature enough for such a movement, and he, though an 
important man in many fields, was not great enough to be the uncompro- 
mising champion of humanity. 


ZUR BUHNENGESCHICHTE VON HAUPTMANNS 
»TRAGODIE DES BAUERNKRIEGES“ 
ALBERT SCHOLZ 
St. Louis University 


Wohl keines der Hauptmann’schen Dramen hat bis heute ein so be- 
wegtes Biihnenschicksal erfahren wie ,,Florian Geyer, die Tragédie des 
Bauernkrieges.“ Das deutet schon ein kurzer Blick auf einige Daten an: 
Vollige Niederlage bei der Erstauffiihrung am 4. Januar 1896 und der 
einzigen Wiederholung zwei Tage spater — acht Jahre tiefen Schweigens 
— 1904 und 1907, vergebliche Wiederbelebungsversuche — 1917, ein An- 
fangserfolg — 1921, der Beginn des groBen Siegeslaufs — 1937, ein neuer 
Hohepunkt. Es diirfte sich daher lohnen, diese Entwicklung naher zu 
verfolgen und gleichzeitig auf die tieferen Griinde hinzuweisen. 

»Florian Geyer“ sollte des Dichters Meisterwerk werden. Mit Span- 
nung erwartete man in Berliner literarischen Kreisen die Urauffiihrung, 
die unter der Leitung Otto Brahms am 4. Januar 1896 im ,Deutschen 
Theater‘ stattfand. Doch welch eine Enttaéuschung! Ein Misserfolg, wie 
er nicht vollstindiger gedacht werden konnte! Hier sind einige der vielen 
Pressestimmen: ,.Das wirkliche Fazit des Abends war, ehrlich und un- 
parteiisch konstatiert, eine energische Ablehnung dieses ,Biihnenspiels aus 
dem Bauernkriege‘ . . . wie eine hohle Puppenkomédie . . . Durch den 
Ubermut der Beifallsspender gereizt, erstarkte der Widerspruch von 
Szene zu Szene und artete mitten im letzten Akt zu einem wiisten Skandal 
aus.‘‘? ,,Weiter nichts als eine geschichtliche Darstellung in dramatischer 
Form, die naturgemaB vielfach ins Episodenhafte gehen muBte und den 
Anforderungen an ein Schauspiel in keiner Weise geniigen konnte.“? 
»Nur hat er kein Drama geschaffen,“ .. . sondern .. . ,,eine Reihe von 
Larm erfiillten Szenen.“ * 

Ahnlich wie der zuletzt zitierte Kritiker urteilt Karl Emil Franzos. 
Er sieht den Grund des Misserfolges darin, daB das Drama keinen eigent- 
lichen Helden hat. ,,Statt der Handlung sehen wir nur einzelne Bilder.“ ¢ 
wieder hatte er keinen Erfolg. Fiir die damalige Zeit sehr verstandlich 
trifft ein Brief Theodor Fontanes an Paul Schlenther den Kernpunkt: 
» Wenn ich Ihre Kritik noch richtig gegenwartig habe, so geht eine Haupt- 
stelle dahin, da8 Hauptmann zwar reich und fein nuanciert, da8 man von 
dieser Nuancierung aber nicht viel merkt . . . Und daran ist das Stiick 
gescheitert, und ob nun gestrichen wird oder nicht, dieser Kardinalfehler 
bleibt, und wenn ihn Hauptmann nicht ablegt, so geht er daran zugrunde. 

1 Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger. 5. Januar 1896. 

2 Deutsche Tageszeitung. (Berlin) Morgenausgabe. 5. Januar 1896. G. St.: Deut- 
sches Theater. Zum 1. Male: ,Florian Geyer“. 

3 Alfred von Mensi: Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung. 9. Januar 1896. 

4K. E. Franzos: ,,Gerhart Hauptmanns ,Florian Geyer‘.“ In: Deutsche Dichtung. 


15. Januar 1896. Heft 8, Seite 200-204. 
Zu der am 6. Januar stattfindenden Wiederholung kiirzte der Dichter 


den Text bedeutend. So lieB er z. B. das ganze Vorspiel wegfallen.* Aber 
5 Beilage zur Post (Berlin). 7. Januar 1896. Vgl. Walter Requardt: Gerhart 
Hauptmann Bibliographie, 1931, I, 197. 
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Die Biihne ist kein Schauplatz fiir Nuancierungen. Sie ist der Schauplatz 
fiir Gegensatze. Nur diese schaffen Orientierung, Klarheit. Nuancierun- 
gen sind der Stolz des Romans, im Drama sind sie der Ruin. Zwanzig 
Nuancierungen in Ritterblech sind blo8 ein Ameisenhaufen, aber ein 
Ameisenhaufen ist unterhaltlicher.“* Neben uneingeschrinkten Worten 
des Lobes weist sogar Alfred Kerr auf einige Schwachen hin: ,,Fin sol- 
ches Sichhineinversenken in eine versunkene Zeit ist unerhért. Die deut- 
sche Romantik . . . erscheint tindelnd neben dieser ernsten schlichten 
Kraft naturalistischer Anpassung . . . Zum andern (neben der Lange) lag 
die Schuld (des Misslingens) an der Auffiihrung, wenn man von Schuld 
sprechen kann.“‘? 

Nach diesen Erfahrungen der Reichshauptstadt ist es leicht erklar- 
lich, daB kein Provinztheater es wagte, das Drama auf die Biihne zu brin- 
gen. So blieb dieses Stiick acht Jahre den Brettern fern. Erst am 22. 
Oktober 1904 erfolgte wieder ein Versuch, und zwar im Berliner Lessing- 
Theater. Otto Brahm leitete auch diese Auffiihrung, ohne jedoch den 
Stil zu andern. Der Dichter nahm wohl weitere Kiirzungen vor, lieS aber 
das Naturalistische, die Betonung der Objektivitat bestehen und hielt an 
der indirekten Charakteristik weiter fest. Das Drama wurde abermals ab- 
gelehnt. Man ging sogar so weit, ihm fiir die Zukunft jeden Erfolg zu 
versagen. Charakteristisch ist eine Kritik in der ,Gegenwart“:  ,,Ein 
missratenes Stiick wird dadurch zu keiner dramatischen GroBtat, daB der 
Verfasser ihm ein Paar Beine und Arme abschneidet. Nur ein belesenes 
Parkett kann dieser Dichtung folgen . . . Der schwarze Geyer wird, be- 
sorg’ ich, in seinem Sarge weiter schlafen.“* MaBiger und sachlicher 
urteilte Arthur Eloesser: ,,Hauptmann gibt auBerordentlich farbenreiche, 
strotzend lebendige Bilder mit den Bauernparlamenten in den Schanken 
und Kapitelstuben von Wiirzburg, Rothenburg, Schweinfurt; aber alle 
diese Sitzungen, trotz ihrer Botschaften von Mord und Brand und bluti- 
gen Niederlagen, geben nicht die volle Aussicht auf die Tragédie von 
sechzigtausend deutschen Bauern. Es fehlt diesen im Detail meisterhaften 
Bildern der weite Hintergrund, und man sieht nur, was gerade auf der 
Biihne vorgeht. Der Naturalismus ist hier ein Feind der Illusion.“ * Ein 
ahnliches Schicksal wurde der vierten Auffiihrung zuteil, die am 26. 
April 1907 wieder im Lessing-Theater unter Brahms Leitung gegeben 
wurde. Neben den oben angedeuteten Schwachen des Stiickes sowie der 
Auffiihrungen schilte sich ein Grund der Misserfolge immer mehr her- 
aus. Es war die Tatsache, da8 das Drama nicht zu der Zeit sprach. Wah- 
rend bei den ,,Webern“ das Drama lebendigste Gegenwart darstellte, war 
eine Wirklichkeitsschilderung der Geschehnisse des fast vier Jahrhunderte 
zuriickliegenden Bauernkrieges den Zuschauern jener Jahrzehnte fremd 
und ein richtiges Einfiihlen nur wenigen vorbehalten. 


6 Theodor Fontane: ,,An Paul Schlenther, 7. Januar 1896.“ Neue Rundschau. 
Oktober 1910. S. 1381 ff. 

7 Alfred Kerr: Die Welt am Montag. (Berliner Zeitung). 6. Januar 1896. 

8 Die Gegenwart. 12. November 1904. #46, S. 317. 

® Arthur Eloesser: Lessing-Theater. Vossische Zeitung. 24. Oktober 1904. 
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Wie in der Reichshauptstadt so erging es dem ,,Florian Geyer“ in 
anderen Stidten. Am 16. Mai 1907 gaben die Berliner ein Gastspiel in 
Wien. Am 21. Januar 1909 erschien das Drama zum ersten Male in K6ln 
auf der Biihne. Dariiber schreibt die K6lnische Zeitung vom 22. Januar 
1909: ,,sieht man das Stiick véllig unbefangen, ohne an die Persénlichkeit 
Hauptmanns weiter zu denken, an, so hat man ein Ritterstiick aus der 
Reformationszeit vor sich, das mit einem deutschen Hauptfehler belastet 
ist. Der Held, der uns im ersten Akt in einer glinzenden, viel verheiBen- 
den Stellung als volkstiimlicher Fihrer vorgestellt wird, kommt weiterhin 
nicht mehr dazu, sich uns auf einem Héhepunkt seines Daseins zu zeigen, 
sondern er gerat in eine Zwangslage, die einen raschen Niedergang her- 
beifiihrt und der er hilflos in peinlicher Gebundenheit gegeniibersteht. 
Nur in seinem Abschied vom Leben leuchtet so etwas von GréBe einmal 
auf, das ahnen laBt, wie viel der Mann unter giinstigen Umstinden wert 
gewesen ware.“ '® Der anonyme Schreiber wirft dem Stiick Mangel an 
Ideengehalt vor, bezeichnet aber die Versammlung in Wiirzburg als ein 
Meisterwerk und vergleicht sie mit dem polnischen Reichstag in Schillers 
»emetrius.“ Trotz der Schwachen sieht er keinen AnlaB, ,.das Stiick 
durchfallen zu lassen.“ *° Die 7. Auffiihrung erlebte ,,Florian Geyer“ am 
17. Dezember 1912 in Leipzig, anlaBlich der Uberreichung des Nobel- 
preises, den der Dichter in diesem Jahr erhalten hatte. Hamburg sah 
»Die Tragodie des Bauernkrieges“ zum ersten Male am 17. Januar 1915, 
als der Weltkrieg schon ein halbes Jahr wiitete. Hier kam dem Drama 
bereits der anbrechende Wandel der Zeit zu statten; langsam begann sich 
der Gegenwartswert der Dichtung herauszuschilen. Der Stil Leopold 
Jessners, des Spielleiters, der das Wesentliche und Dramatische stark her- 
vorhob und das Epische mehr in den Hintergrund verlegte, tat das Seine 
zu einem Anfang von Erfolg. Sehr verstandnisvoll schreibt dariiber das 
Berliner Tageblatt vom 18. Januar 1915: ,,Gerhart Hauptmanns ,Florian 
Geyer‘ erlebte im Hamburger Thalia-Theater eine eindringlich vorbe- 
reitete und zu sch6nen Wirkungen gesteigerte Auffiihrung, die es bedauern 
lieB, daB diese namhafte und aus tiefster Seele deutsche Dichtung von 
unseren Theaterdirektoren so wenig geliebt wird. Man erlebte die Tra- 
godie diesmal freilich in einer Zeit, die ihr ein breites Tor aufgetan hat. 
Das Publikum, das den gliihend bewegten, in ein ergreifendes Sterben 
einmiindenden Szenen aus den letzten Zuckungen des groBen Bauern- 
krieges mit starker Anteilnahme folgte, sah hinter den historischen Vor- 
gangen, hinter den Flammenworten der streitenden Manner die zu heroi- 
schem Kampfe aufgeschleuderte, edle deutsche Seele: ,Ein brennend Recht 
flieBt durch sein Herz‘.“ Zwei Wochen spiter folgte dieser Auffiihrung 
eine im Schauspielhaus in Dresden "! und zwei Jahre darauf eine in KGnigs- 
berg,’* ebenfalls noch mit nur maBigem Zuspruch. 


Den ersten starken Erfolg hatte das Drama am 4. September 1917 in 


10 K6lnische Zeitung. 22. Januar 1909. 
11 Berliner Lokal-Anzeiger. 31. Januar 1915. ‘ 
12 Vossische Zeitung. 23. April 1917. 
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Frankfurt am Main, nicht weit vom Heimatskreise Geyers von Giebel- 
stadt und in Gegenwart des Dichters. Von den 61 Einzelrollen der ersten 
Auffihrung in Berlin blieben nur 37 iibrig. Nebenfiguren waren gestri- 
chen, andere auf Wesentliches zusammengezogen. Das Vorspiel fiel weg, 
ebenso die Szene von der Auspeitschung der Bauern im 5. Akt. Geck, der 
Verfasser der Kritik in der Frankfurter Zeitung vom 5. September 1917, 
hielt diese Zusammenziehung vom Standpunkte der Biihnenwirksamkeit 
aus fiir gut, zog fiir sich aber persénlich das Buchdrama vor. Er schreibt: 
»Dem Theater ist also mit der Herausschailung des Kernes wohl gedient, 
und da Hauptmann selbst sie bewerkstelligte und sein Werk beschnitt, 
mégen dem Horer die Ereignisse dienlich sein. — Wer den ,Geyer‘ aus 
dem Buche kennt, wird nach der Auffiihrung wieder zu dem so viel 
reicheren Buche zuriickkehren.“ Briigmann war der Regisseur. Im Marz 
1918 wurde das Drama in Mannheim aufgefiihrt,‘* und am 5. Mai des 
folgenden Jahres kam es zum zweiten Male nach Wien."* 

Bald aber anderte sich das Bild vollstandig. Der verlorene Krieg, die 
Hungerjahre 1917-1919, die Revolution, die Nachkriegszeit hatten das 
deutsche Volk sehend gemacht. Die Tragédie des Bauernkrieges schien 
nicht mehr ein Stiick verstaubte Geschichte zu sein, sondern unmittelbare 
Gegenwart. ,,Florian Geyer“ wurde das Drama der Deutschen, der deut- 
schen Seele. Das deutsche Volk sah sich selbst in diesem Ringen, sah das 
Spiegelbild seines Schicksals, seines Leides. Die Worte: ,,Der deutschen 
Zwietracht mitten ins Herz“ * hatten nicht mehr rein historischen Wert, 
sondern wurden zu bitterer Wahrheit der Gegenwart. Genau ein Viertel- 
Jahrhundert nach der ersten groBen Niederlage feierte ,Florian Geyer‘ in 
der Reichshauptstadt seine Auferstehung. Rudolf Pechel nennt die Auf- 
fiihrung im Schauspielhaus ,,einen vollstindigen Sieg“ ** und fahrt fort: 
»Dieses groBe Werk, die deutsche Tragédie, an die wir erst durch unser 
Noterlebnis heranwachsen konnten, siegte durch sich selbst. Niemand 
vermochte wie Hauptmann die Tragik des deutschen Menschen als Ein- 
zelnen und als Masse, als Volk zu gestalten. Es ist ganz miibig, unter- 
suchen zu wollen, ob die Linie des Geschehens ungebrochen verlauft, ob 
das breite Verweilen in der Schilderung des Volkes hemmend wirkt und 
in einigen Charakteren Uneinheitlichkeiten sind. Alles verstummt vor 
dem Gefiihl: mea res agitur! Unser Gefiihl sagt ja zu diesem Werk mit 
einer Kraft, die unsere Seele erschiittert. Wir muBten wohl unser Volk 
und Reich zerbrechen sehn, wir muBten wohl Bewegungen, die an einem 
reinen Altarfeuer entziindet wurden, durch das Unvermégen, die Niedrig- 
keit und kleine Selbstsucht ihrer Fiihrer zu schwelendem Brande werden 
sehen, um zu erkennen, wie richtig Gerhart Hauptmann sein Volk ge- 


13 W. Requardt: Gerhart Hauptmann Bibliographie. 1931, II, 201. 
14. Neue Freie Presse. 6. Mai 1919. 
18 Gerhart Hauptmann: Das Dramatische Werk. Berlin, 1932, II, 106. 
‘ 16R. Pechel: ,,Berliner Theater“. Deutsche Rundschau. Februar 1921, Bd. 186, 
235. 
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sehen, und wie er es liebt.“ 17 Auch andere Kritiker, z. B. Franz Servaes,”® 
waren voll des Lobes. 

Zu der ZeitgemaBheit des Dramas kam eine weitere Wandlung im 
Stil. Der Spielleiter Karl-Heinz Martin zog Wesentliches zusammen und 
faBte vor allem den dramatischen Effekt ins Auge. Was der Dichter bisher 
absichtlich vermieden hatte, das starke Hervortreten der Hauptgestalt, 
fiihrte der Regisseur durch. Nicht mehr der unbedeutende Sartorius, son- 
dern Florian Geyer selbst spricht am Ende des 1. Aktes die ergreifenden 
Worte: ,,Der deutschen Zwietracht mitten ins Herz!“ ?® Mit welch un- 
geheuerer Wucht dieser anklagende, aber auch zugleich Versohnung ver- 
heiBende Ausruf damals in die Herzen aller eindrang und sie erschiitterte, 
kann der am besten nachfiihlen, der jene Zeit der Zwietracht, der Ernie- 
drigung des deutschen Volkes miterlebt hat. 

Ebenso erfolgreich leitete Martin die Auffiihrung am 21. Juni des 
nachsten Jahres. 1922 wurde das groBe Hauptmann-Jahr, feierte doch 
der Dichter seinen sechzigsten Geburtstag. W&ahrend der Hauptmann- 
Tage in Breslau bildete die Auffiihrung des ,,Florian Geyer“ am 14. Au- 
gust ?° einen Hohepunkt der Festlichkeiten. Auch in Wien war dem 
Drama am 3. Mai 1923 7! ein gleich groBer Erfolg beschieden. 

Leopold Jessner, der schon 1915 in Hamburg mit der ,,Tragédie des 
Bauernkrieges“ einen Anfangserfolg erzielt hatte, hielt den Sieg von 1921 
in vollem MaBe aufrecht. In den beiden Auffiihrungen vom 6. Mai 1927 
und 16. Juni 1929 im Berliner Staats-Theater wird ihm das uneinge- 
schrankte Lob der Kritiker zuteil. Er ballt alles zusammen und konzen- 
triert seine Regiekunst auf die Massenszenen sowie einige Einzelszenen. 
So bringt er z. B. die Auspeitschung der Bauern, die man bisher wegge- 
lassen hatte, wieder zuriick. Arthur Eloesser spricht ihm das Verdienst zu, 
die dramatische Leidensgeschichte Florian Geyers abgeschlossen zu ha- 
ben.“ ?? Bezeichnend fiir die Regie sind seine Worte: ,,Hinter einem legen- 
darisch gewordenen Helden, der kein politischer Fiihrer war, muBte der 
Dichter wie in den Webern die Masse selbst, das Volk und seine Not auf- 
bieten.“ ?* Interessant ist auch das Urteil Alfred Kerrs. Er nennt das 
Drama ,,das nationale Trauerspiel“?* und fahrt fort: ,,Entweder man 
spielt etwas fast Ungekiirztes: das ist sozusagen Geschichte. ,wie es sich 
vollzog*; (denn Hauptmanns Genie hat, als einziges Denkmal einer solchen 
Dramatik, den historischen Verlauf gewisser Dinge fast ohne Zustutzung— 
fast!— darzustellen gewagt . . . in diesem Werk ohne Nachbaren). Zweite 
Méglichkeit; man bandigt alles; dringt es zum GrundriB; offenbart sein 
Knochengeriist . . . und macht aus einem Stiick Geschichte straff ein Ge- 
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schichtsstiick. Das ist Jessners Fall.“ 2° Auch in seiner Kritik der Auf- 
fiihrung am 16. Juni 1929 lobt Kerr den Spielleiter und nennt ihn ,,her- 
vorragend.,“ 

Noch gréBere Erfolge hat unser Drama in der neuesten Epoche zu 
verzeichnen. Aus Berlin wird berichtet: ,,Es gibt Stiicke, fiir die die 
Zeit erst reif werden muB, die, vorerst mi®verstanden, nach geraumer Zeit 
ihres Entstehens in die Zukunft wies. Tragédie des Bauernkrieges? Diese 
des Bauernkrieges ,,Florian Geyer“ ist ihnen zuzuzahlen. Damit ist zu- 
gleich gesagt, da8 wir hier eine Dichtung besitzen, die schon am Tage 
ihres Entstehens in dieZ ukunft wies. Tragédie des Bauernkrieges? Diese 
fiinf bunten, von starkstem Leben pulsierenden Akte sind mehr . . . “?" 
Welch standigen Platz das Drama im Herzen des deutschen Volkes ein- 
genommen hat, beweist neben den vielen Auffihrungen in allen Teilen 
des Landes die Tatsache, daB es am 2. Mai 1939 noch vor dem Ende einer 
Winterspielzeit im Prinzregenten-Theater in Miinchen zum 25. Male zur 
Auffiihrung gelangte. Willy Meyer-Fiirst leitete die Inszenierung, und 
Alexander Golling, der Intendant des Bayrischen Staatsschauspiels, spielte 
die Hauptrolle. Die Kritik faBt sich kurz und hebt den geschichtlichen 
Wert sowie den iiberzeitlichen Gehalt des Dramas hervor. Der Titelheld 
wachst zu einer leuchtenden Idealgestalt. Die unbestrittene Starke des 
Werkes liegt ,,in der diisteren Farbigkeit des Zeitbildes . . . , aus dem uns 
,der Freiheit Hauch‘ miachtig anweht, und in der Gestalt des schwarzen 
Ritters, der fiir die Freiheit seines Bauernvolkes Gut und Blut opfert.“ 7* 


Eine Art zweiten Siegeszugs begann ,,Florian Geyer“ im Jahre 1937. 

Die Stadt Frankfurt am Main hatte 1932 zu Ehren Goethes, anlaBlich der 
100. Wiederkehr seines Todestages, ein Freilichtspiel-Theater geschaffen. 
Keinen idealeren Platz konnte man sich denken als den Rémerberg mit 
dem beriihmten Rathaus. Mit immer gréBeren Erfolgen gelangten in den 
folgenden Jahren Werke von Goethe und Schiller, wie: Faust, Egmont, 
Gétz von Berlichingen, Wilhelm Tell und Wallenstein zur Auffiihrung. 
Im Jahre 1937 wurde die Festspielzeit mit Gerhart Hauptmanns ,Florian 
Geyer‘ (mit 43 Einzelrollen) eréffnet. Der Erfolg war weit gréBer als 
1928 in Heidelberg, wo die ,, Tragédie des Bauernkrieges“ zum ersten Male 
auf der Freilichtbiihne erschien.”° und 1929, als sie im Juli in Heidelberg 
zwei Auffiihrungen erlebte.*° Auch 1938 war dem Drama in Frankfurt 
a.M. dasselbe Schicksal beschieden. Gleichzeitig standen Shakespeares 
»Liamlet“ und ,,Heinrich der Vierte“, Schillers ,,Fiesko“ und Goethes 
Faust“ auf dem Spielplan. 

Der Stil des Freilichtspiels stellte an die Leiter neue, schwierige Auf- 
gaben. Es galt, die an das Innenraumliche gebundene Dichtung ins Freie 
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zu verlegen. Der Spielleiter Hans Meissner und der Biihnenbildner Lud- 
wig Sievert lésten alle Schwierigkeiten vorziiglich. Mit sparsamen Mit- 
teln, unter geschickter Verwendung der natiirlichen Kulisse des Rémers, 
wurde das Spielfeld so aufgeteilt, daB sich sowohl die Massenszenen als 
auch die Gruppenbilder zwanglos in die groBziigig wirkende Architektur 
des Hintergrundes einfiigen lieBen. Infolge der sparsamen und doch 
stilecht erscheinenden architektonischen Mittel traten die handelnden Per- 
sonen in den Vordergrund und gaben den dichterischen Worten die her- 
vorragende Stellung. Die zweite Voraussetzung war die Verwendung 
einer verbindenden und untermalenden Musik. Bruno Hartl hatte hier 
zweifellos Vorziigliches geschaffen. Er paBte seine Kompositionen dem 
schlichten, volkstiimlichen Charakter des Spiels an und verwendete fein- 
sinnig seine Musik zur Unterstreichung des dichterischen Wortes, ohne 
sie in den Vordergrund zu drangen. Im hohen Grade dem Zeitbild ent- 
sprechend war am Ende des ersten Aktes die Einfiigung des Liedes: Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott. Wie im geschlossenen Theater seit 1921 so 
sprach auch hier Geyer die Worte: Der deutschen Zwietracht mitten 
ins Herz. 

Sehr wirkungsvoll fand der Schreiber dieses Aufsatzes auch die Ver- 
langerung des Schlusses, obwohl damit ein weiterer Eingriff in das Werk 
des Dichters unternommen wurde. Die letzten Worte von Kunz von der 
Miihlen: ,,der Florian Geyer ist tot“,*! wurden in fiihlbarer Steigerung 
von immer neuen Rufern auf, vor und hinter der Szene geprochen. Daran 
schlossen sich Herolde, die dieselben Worte aus beiden Ecken des R6mer- 
balkons verkiindeten und zum SchluB von einem Epilogsprecher in der 
Mitte abgelést wurden. Dabei zitierte dieser Geyers Gelébnis aus dem 
4. Akt: ,.Von Wahrheit ich will nimmer lahn .. . “.*? 


31 Gerhart Hauptmann: Das Dramatische Werk. 1932, II, 200. 
32 Ibid. Il, 172. 
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ERNST WIECHERT’S ESCAPISM 


J. D. WorkMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


In literary parlance the word escapism conveys a moral judgment. 
Although no standard English dictionary recognizes the word in this re- 
stricted meaning, to call a person an escapist in these times is to charge 
him with shirking his social responsibility, either because he cannot or 
will not face the practical issues of the day. It is difficult to disassociate 
the term from such untimely concepts as the ivory tower or the doctrine 
of art for art’s sake. 

If withdrawal from the nerve-racking complexities of modern ex- 
istence constitutes escapism, certainly we cannot well avoid designating 
Ernst Wiechert as an escapist. Repeatedly in the course of his career, he 
came into conflict with what he considered to be the inadequacy of the 
material and spiritual values by which his contemporaries governed their 
lives, and to each such encounter he instinctively responded by withdraw- 
ing from a pattern of life to which he could not give his approval. From 
his first novel, significantly entitled Die Flucht, to his latest published 
work, Das einfache Leben, this theme of escape runs through his work. 
But obviously, under certain conditions, escape in the strict sense of the 
word is not only a defensible but an indicated reaction. Before pro- 
nouncing judgment on Wicechert as an “escapist” therefore, it is only fair 
to inquire into the motives which prompt him to withdraw from the 
world, as well as to ascertain the varying forms which this withdrawal 
assumes in the course of his life. 

Native temperament and experience alike conspired to develop this 
escapist tendency in Wiechert. First, there is his melancholy disposition, 
a birthright from his mother, whose unhappy fate weighed heavily upon 
his youth. This sadness is reflected in his works in the sustained tone of 
serene solemnity, which at times, as in Die Majorin, borders close upon 
the sentimental, despite the author’s efforts to combat it with his subtle 
irony. This melancholy in Wiechert is, so to speak, a priori, a state of 
mind not necessarily dependent on external causes, a predisposition of the 
soul. Its inevitable function is to reinforce that love of solitude and of 
silence to which he so early fell prey. “Nur die Stille is heilig . . . Sieh, 
die meisten Menschen haben Angst vor der Stille . .. Denn man predigt 
ihnen ohne Aufhéren, das Leben sei Kampf. Deshalb ruhen sie ein Weil- 
chen und schépfen Atem und dann nehmen sie wieder ihre Fahne auf 
und stiirzen hinaus. Aber du hast nur eins mitbekommen, was dir allein 
gehért, das ist deine Seele . . . Und Seelen blithen nur in der Stille... ” 
(Die blauen Schwingen 175). 

It is not difficult to understand that a man who so deeply loved 
solitude was an ardent, indeed almost fanatic individualist. In his youth 
at least, Wiechert professed the utmost contempt for humanity in the 
aggregate, and in a recent autobiographical sketch he goes so far as to 
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admit that during his student days he was convinced that the world con- 
sisted of himself — and idiots (Walder und Menschen 238). His en- 
thusiasm for Nietzsche at this period clearly was not calculated to weaken 
this conviction. The arrogantly egocentric view of life which resulted 
from his contact with this philosophy is clearly to be seen in the bitter 
misanthropy of some of the early novels. Even later, when Wiechert’s 
thought had entered less troubled waters, as in Der Knecht Gottes Andreas 
Nyland, his newly acquired altruism takes the highly individualistic form 
of the martyr complex: the desire to suffer and to sacrifice oneself for 
the good of mankind. Still later, in the mature wisdom of his most en- 
during works, he sees the noblest goal of man in a Goethean cult of the 
personality (Cf. Vom Trost der Welt), and it is this heritage that he seeks 
to rescue for the future in his final flight from the new order which would 
sacrifice the individual to the community. 

Melancholy, love of solitude, a proudly individualistic attitude to- 
wards life, and finally the tendency to flee from reality into a world of 
dreams — these are the sources of Wiechert’s escapism. “Ernst der Trau- 
mer” was the nickname given him by his favorite teacher at the K6nigs- 
berg Gymnasium (Walder und Menschen 197), and he himself concedes 
his early inclination to escape from unpleasant situations in real life into 
a more inviting world of his own contriving. Writing of his K6nigsberg 

riod he says: “In diesen ersten Monaten eines neuen Daseins begann 
auch eine bedenkliche Eigenschaft meines Lebens sich zu entwickeln: 
die Fahigkeit, mich einer . . . abwesenden Welt ganz und gar hingeben zu 
koénnen . . . ; das eigentliche Leben [begann fiir mich], indem ich fort 
ging aus der wirklichen Welt, in der ich zu leben gezwungen war, dort- 
hin, wo ich allein leben wollte . . . ; [ich glitt] immer tiefer in die 
Gefahr, vor der harten Gegenwart die Augen zuzuschlieBen und aus einer 
ertriumten Welt den Trost zu schépfen, den ich der wirklichen nicht 
abzukimpfen vermochte.” (Walder und Menschen 108). 

If Wiechert was by temperament predisposed toward escapism, the 
experiences of his youth were of a sort to reinforce this tendency in him. 
Since these experiences have elsewhere been described in detail, it will 
suffice here to indicate them briefly. The first, both in importance and 
in point of time, is his childhood intimacy with nature. From the very 
beginning the “ertraumte Welt” to which Wiechert escapes, both in life 
and in his works, is the paradise of his childhood, the grave beauty of 
"his Masurian homeland. In his youthful wanderings amid its forests, moors 
and lakes Wiechert feels but cannot fathom the presence of God. Sym- 
bolic for this mystic intimacy with nature is his love for a young crane 
which he had succeeded in taming. He writes: “Mir ist, als ware ich dem 
Herzen Gottes niemals naher gewesen als in den Stunden, in denen meine 
Hand iiber das Gefieder des Kranichs glitt, und er an meinem Herzen 
lag, als hatte dieselbe Mutter uns geboren” (Walder und Menschen 148). 

But Wiechert admits that love of nature might never have become 
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such an obsession with him, had not this youthful paradise too soon be- 
come a paradise lost (Walder und Menschen 106). At the age of eleven 
Ernst was sent with his brother to attend the Gymnasium at KGnigsberg, 
and there began for him the second great experience of his youth — his 
contact with the decadent world of Wilhelminian materialism. It is un- 
necessary to enumerate the various aspects of this system to which Wie- 
chert took exception. Suffice it to say that he weighed its values one by 
one against those of his youthful paradise and found them wanting. True, 
he found consolation in music and the theater and later in books, but the 
contrast was too great, the feeling of having been dispossessed too keen, 
for him ever to become a willing member of this society. When his 
father harshly refused him permission to follow the call of his heart by 
becoming a forester, he resigned himself to a professional career and 
turned to teaching. 

Although he had early felt the urge to write, he had produced but 
little before the third great experience of his youth interrupted his career 
and left an indelible impression on his sensitive soul. From 1914 to 1918 
Wiechert saw active service as a soldier both in Russia and on the Western 
Front. While the basic lines of Wiechert’s later development might have 
remained much the same had there been no war, the fact that nearly every 
work published thereafter hinges more or less directly on this experience 
bears ample testimony to its importance in his life. The particular bearing 
of the war on the problem under discussion will become apparent later. 

Turning now to a brief survey of Wiechert’s works from the stand- 
point of our problem, we find that his first two novels are quite simply 
the product of his spiritual disinheritance, the violent transplantation of 
this sensitive child of nature into the urban society of pre-war Germany. 
In each of them the outcome is the same: bankruptcy of the soul, result- 
ing eventually in flight from a life which is unendurable. Aimless flight 
is the only remedy that Wiechert is able to provide in these early novels. 
Essentially his characters are no better off after their break with society 
than before; their problem remains unsolved, and their longing for a new 
life fails to find fulfillment. Oberlehrer Peter Holm, in Die Flucht (1913- 
1914), discovers in the thoughts and activities of his colleagues only sham, 
incompetence and gross materialism. His fruitless search for the true and 
genuine in life leads him in turn to a glorification of Germanic antiquity 
(escape into the past! ), to love-affairs both sordid and sublime, and ulti- 
mately to actual flight from the emptiness of this life to a lonely farm in 
remote Masuria. Gradually, however, it dawns upon him that the empti- 
ness from which he is fleeing is not only in the outside world but also 
within himself, and he seeks the only remaining channel of escape in 
suicide. The spirit of Schopenhauer rests heavily upon this work, as it 
does on Wiechert’s second novel, Die blauen Schwingen (1917). Here 
the musician Hanno Bruckner seeks salvation in his art and, like Peter 
Holm, in love, but to no avail. The blue-winged cranes in their melan- 
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choly flight symbolize his never-to-be-satisfied longing. The novel ends, 
if anything, on an even more disconsolate note than Die Flucht, for al- 
though Hanno does not commit suicide, he feels himself destined to spend 
the remainder of his life as a restless wanderer, continuing his futile quest 
with dogged hopelessness. 

The next two novels belong to Wiechert’s period of radical solutions. 
If Schopenhauer was godfather to Die Flucht and Die blauen Schwingeu, 
then Nietzsche is the patron saint of Der Wald (1920) and Der Totenwolf 
(1922). This shift in allegiance, which must undoubtedly be ascribed to 
the war and its consequences, was an unfortunate one for Wiechert, for 
he is by temperament closer to the semi-oriental vita contemplativa en- 
visaged by Schopenhauer than to the lusty activism of a Nietzschean super- 
man. The problem has not changed materially since the earlier works. 
It is still born out of Wiechert’s opposition to the life of the times. More- 
over, the motif is still one of flight from the world, although now the 
period of withdrawal is seen as one of preparation for later heroic action. 
This time, then, there is a definite attempt to solve the problem. That 
this attempt is unsuccessful is due to the fact that the whole tendency 
of the solution runs counter to Wiechert’s innermost nature. The result 
is an almost grotesque discrepancy between the fanatically ambitious 
dreams of his heroes and their pathetic inability to act. 

The substance of the first of these novels, Der Wald (1920), is the 
struggle between the exceedingly rugged individualist Henner Wittich 
on the one hand, and the socialistically-minded authorities of his newly- 
democratized fatherland on the other, for the possession of an awesome 
stretch of virgin forest somewhere in East Prussia. To Henner, whose 
ancestors have owned the forest since the days of the Teutonic Order, 
the forest is a deity to be guarded jealously, the green God, whom he 
passionately seeks to comprehend, but who remains cruelly inscrutable. 
To the government the forest represents a blessing of nature to be ex- 
ploited for the common good. Naturally, Wiechert’s sympathies are 
entirely on the side of Henner, the individualist and superman, while the 
representatives of democracy are depicted with biting sarcasm and con- 
tempt. When, finally, Henner can no longer stave off the violation of his 
forest sanctuary, he resorts to a futile gesture of despair by destroying it 
himself, before escaping to a new refuge on a distant moor, carrying with 
him seeds and saplings with which to start its growth anew. The moral 
is clear: if the individual cannot preserve the structure of his ideals intact 
in a decaying world, he should at least flee with what he can carry with 
him, in hope of preserving the seed of his ideals against their future re- 
habilitation. The utter despair of Die Flucht and Die blauen Schwingen 
is replaced here by an heroic gesture of defiance. 

Der Totenwolf, as a solution to the problems of postwar Germany, 
is even more fantastic and visionary. Wolf Wiedensahl, another fiercely 
iconoclastic superman of Henner Wittich’s stamp, is reared in seclusion 
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by his astute grandmother with the avowed purpose of curing all the ills 
of the world. “Ein Wiedensahl soll die Welt erobern!” is the motto of 
his race. Unfortunately, the first and last act of this proposed reforma- 
tion is the destruction by Wolf of a dance hall in a nearby town, where- 
upon he is murdered by a gang of ruffians who have no desire to see 
themselves thus deprived of their wordly pleasures. 

If the reading public had found the somewhat quixotic variety of 
escapism displayed in these two novels either absurd or pathetic, it had 
good reason to consider Wiechert’s next work the creation of a religious 
fanatic. Der Knecht Gottes Andreas Nyland (1925-26), although it rep- 
resents a complete reversal of many of the trends of Der Wald and Der 
Totenwolf, retains one of their fundamental weaknesses: the desire to 
force a new moral order on a recalcitrant world. Whereas Henner Wit- 
tich and Wolf Wiedensahl had sought to attain this goal by violence and 
hatred, Andreas Nyland hopes to establish the kingdom of God on earth 
by practising Christianity, not, to be sure, as interpreted by the church, 
but in the form of an uncompromising application of the principle of 
Christian martyrdom. By suffering himself and by teaching others to 
suffer for humanity, he hopes to remake the world. When he awakens 
to the realization that his efforts are in vain, that he has indeed come 
closer to crucifying than to redeeming those he sought to help, he gives 
up the hopeless undertaking and retires to the seclusion of the forests 
and the companionship of the animals, there to nurse his wounds and await 
the solution of his problem, if God so wills. One might regard this work 
as a belated expressionistic novel in its themes and to some extent in its 
style. As a stage in Wiechert’s development its significance lies in the 
fact that here for the first time a sense of social responsibility is to be 
noted, although the insistence on martyrdom represents, as we have seen, 
a peculiarly individualistic, perhaps even a selfish form of altruism. “.. . 
wofiir leidet er? Fiir die Menschheit? Fiir das Volk? Keine Spur. Fiir 
sich leidet er, nur fiir sich, und alles andere ist Menschendunst.” (Knecht 
Gottes 210) 

If these novels had brought no satisfactory solution to their common 
problem, the reason obviously was that Wiechert himself had as yet been 
unable to find an answer. In this sense, the fate of Andreas Nyland is 
deeply symbolic of Wiechert’s own dilemma. “Ich bin nicht reif .. . zu 
meinem Werke. Ich war noch nicht in der Wiiste, im groBen Schweigen.” 
(Knecht Gottes 240) These words of Nyland are the heart’s blood of 
the author and are prophetic of the change which was about to come 
over his life. 

As Wiechert approached his fortieth year he experienced a spiritual 
crisis far-reaching in its consequences. The existence and the general 
nature of this crucial period have long since been recognized both by 
the author and by his critics. It has been given poetic expression in two 
volumes of Novellen, Der silberne Wagen (1928) and Die Fléte des Pan 
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(1930), both of which deal with the theme of spiritual regeneration. As 
Wicechert himself explains in the foreword to Der silberne Wagen:“... 
in allen diesen Geschichten ist nichts als die Erschiitterung des Lebens. 
... jedesmal . . . wird ein Sicheres und unbedingt Seiendes aufgebrochen 
und zertriimmert, tritt das GroBe und Einmalige ein, das Sterben und die 
Wiedergeburt, der neue Mensch, der Durchbruch in die Gnade oder das 
Verstrémen in den Tod.” (Der silberne Wagen VI f.) 

We do not know the immediate circumstances surrounding this crisis 
in Wiechert’s life, nor is it necessary that we should know them. The 
results are obvious to anyone who cares to look. The fact is, that Wie- 
chert himself had arrived at the crossroad so often portrayed in his earlier 
novels. Like Peter Holm he looked about him and saw nothing but sham 
and pretense on every side. Like Peter Holm, too, he looked within him- 
self and found there too only emptiness or vain pretension. “Wir bringen 
unsere Jahre zu wie ein Geschwatz.” This Biblical passage repeated so 
often by the characters in his novels had now become reality for him. 
He realized that it was time to put an end to meaningless phrases, to break 
with the futile life he had been living and set about the serious task of 
seeking a secure foundation for his existence. Before he could presume 
to save his fellowmen, must he not himself have found the answer to the 
problem? At any rate, there was to be no more of the bitter pessimism, 
futile defiance and impractical sentimentality which had characterized the 
false starts with which he had tried to solve his problem in the past. And 
one priceless heritage remained to him: he knew that whatever the answer 
might be, he would have to seek for it in the one corner of the universe 
and of his soul which time had left unspoiled: in the paradise of his youth. 

Armed only with this conviction, Wiechert began to reevaluate his 
life, to search for those last principles to which he could turn when the 
rest of the world failed him. One by one he established the tenets of his 
new faith, only to find in many cases that they were the old truths he 
had known long ago. First among these articles of faith is his reaffirmation 
of the law of the earth: the mysterious process of growth and self- 
perpetuation in nature. The crop ripens and is harvested, but the mother 
earth remains to bring forth a new crop; the individual may perish but 
the maternal principle assures us that mankind will not die. Here if any- 
where in life is certainty and permanence. Here too is the rcot of all 
that is genuine and unspoiled in the world. The farmer as the guardian 
of the tilled field represents the most sacred of all occupations, just as the 
mother is the most sacred member of the human family, its link with 
eternity. If we wish to find peace and security in life, we must turn 
away from the false attractions of civilization and return to an ordered 
life of honest labor, close to the soil. We must kill off all the vain desires 
of our hearts and seek once more the simple, unadorned existence of our 
ancestors, who were not merchants or industrialists but peasants, shepherds 
and fishermen. Above all, in our relationship with others we must learn 
to be sympathetic, tolerant and helpful. We must learn to give rather than 
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to take, to provide bread that others may not hunger, to reap every 
harvest for others rather than for ourselves. 

The view of life thus briefly sketched dominates the impressive series 
of novels and short stories produced in the decade from 1928 to 1938. 
The escapist tendency of this view is obvious, but it is a variety of 
escapism so ennobled by sincerity of feeling, so saturated with mature 
wisdom, that only the irreconcilable could use the term with regard to 
these works as one of reproach. 

It is significant that this new era in Wiechert’s life should begin 
with a return of the author to the scenes of his childhood, both actually, 
with a visit to his home in Masuria, and spiritually in the novellistic treat- 
ment of his early years in Die kleine Passion (1928-29), the first volume 
of a projected trilogy, Die Passion eines Menschen. Johannes Karsten, the 
central figure of the novel, is by no means to be completely identified 
with Wiechert, nor are the somewhat extravagent episodes of the novel 
patterned closely after the events in the author’s life. And yet this 
strangely melancholy child betrays his spiritual kinship to the author on 
every page, no less in his intimate association with nature than in his 
dream of escape to a land beyond the reach of life’s confusion and anxiety: 
“,.. es gibt ein Land, das heiBt Ohneangst . . . da gibt es ein Erntetor 
fiir alle Stillen . . . da brennt ein Licht, damit der Mensch wisse, daB er 
nicht verloren sei” (Kleine Passion 70). The destiny of Johannes in its 
broad outlines is similar to that of Wiechert: leaving the seclusion of his 
native forest, he goes to school in the city, learns to know life in all its 
ugliness and resolves to do what he can to better the lot of his fellow- 
men. Conspicuous in the background of this work looms the figure of 
Johannes’ mother, Gina Karsten. Her rdéle here as in the sequel Jeder- 
mann, indeed the figure of the mother in Wiechert’s work as a whole, 
is of paramount importance. For Johannes, Gina represents above all a 
channel of escape from the perplexities of life, at least a temporary haven 
in which he can renew contact with the spiritual values of his childhood, 
with the soil of his ancestral home and with the blood of the Karsten 
family. 

“4 his next novel, Jedermann, Geschichte eines Namenlosen, (1929- 
30) Wiechert follows the destinies of Johannes Karsten through the 
World War. If we may take this book as an adequate expression of 
Wiechert’s views, the war meant for him more than anything else the 
tragic fate symbolically expressed in the title of the novel: the utter sub- 
mersion of the individual in the nameless masses, the complete victory 
of the Kolonnengefiibl over the personality of the individual soldier. It 
is from the horror of this grey monotony that Johannes seeks escape. He 
finds it in seemingly trivial things: in a music box rescued from the 
cellar of an abandoned house somewhere in France, in the comradeship 
of a homeless dog, in the sight of a fragile flower blooming undismayed 
in the midst of a violent artillery barrage. All these things remind him 
that war is merely a horrible interlude in life, that all spiritual values have 
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not been submerged in the general cataclysm, that beauty and goodness 
will survive even this era of destruction. The flower blooming in the midst 
of chaos symbolizes the permanence of the principle of life despite man’s 
futile efforts at self destruction. It becomes clear to him that the purpose 
of all the sacrifice of war is to ensure the survival of the maternal principle 
on earth: “Wenn ich falle, dann falle ich nicht fiir das Vaterland oder 
den Kaiser oder eine Idee, sondern fiir dich. Alle, die drauBen sterben, 
sterben fiir ihre Mutter .. . Nicht daB das Heldische bleibe, das Mannliche 
oder das Furchtlose, sondern dab das Miitterliche bleibe. Es gibt keine 
Ewigkeit ohne die Mutter . . . ” (Jedermann 153). The mystic inter- 
relationship of human nuiees and the productivity of the earth pro- 
vides the key to the symbolic ceremony which precedes Johannes’ de- 
parture for war, when mother and son share together the fruit of the 
ripened grain. And it is this principle which will show Johannes the way 
back to a normal life after four harrowing years of war. “Nichts ist ver- 
loren. .. . Der Wald wichst, und das Korn wachst, und unsere Herzen 
sind umgepfliigt” (Jedermann 240). 

The mother motif links Jedermann with the later novel, Die Majorin 
(1933). Michael Fahrenholz, in the latter work, spiritually unbalanced 
by the horrors of war and prolonged captivity, finds escape from his 
tormenting memories only in a life of aimless wandering. All normal 
human feelings have apparently been engulfed by the bitterness in his 
soul, but beneath the surface at least one slender tie unites him with a 
more orderly world. Impelled namely by what he considers to be mere 
curiosity, he returns to his childhood home for a brief visit, expecting to 
leave immediately. But before he can do so, he comes under the influence 
of the Baroness, a figure in which all the spiritual qualities of the mother 
in Jedermann are once more portrayed. It is unnecessary to pursue here 
the strange vicissitudes of the relationship between Michael and the 
Baroness as with infinite patience and tact she slowly nurses his wounded 
soul back to health. Suffice it to say that the relationship ends as one 
between mother and son, and that the concluding scene of the novel, in 
which Michael for the first time harvests the grain on his ancestral farm 
while the Baroness binds the sheaves, is once more symbolic of the mystic 
affinity between human motherhood and the eternal productivity of the 
earth, the healing power of the blood and the soil. 

The predominant theme of the novels thus far discussed had been 
the spiritual conflict in the souls of men estranged from their native soil. 
In Die Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil (1930-31) and Die Hirtennovelle (1934) 
there is no such conflict, for the central characters of these works have 
never left the land which nurtured them. The grotesquely proportioned 
but naively good ferryman Jiirgen Doskocil and the simple shepherd 
Michael are both unspoiled children of nature, bound by mysterious affin- 
ity to the earth and acquainted with her most intimate secrets. Upon these 
children who remain faithful to her, nature bestows a moral strength 
sufficient to enable them to remain steadfast, even when the false gods of 
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the outer world intrude upon their lives. Thus it is that Jiirgen Doskocil 
and his wife Marte are able to resist the forces of evil incorporate in the 
hypocritical Mormon preacher MacClean. And when in the end this 
scoundrel is murdered by Jiirgen’s wife, even the judges whom the law 
compels to imprison her for her deed, tacitly admit that she has done the 
right thing. Here as elsewhere Wiechert makes the point that the laws 
of men are frequently at odds with the law of nature. As for Jiirgen, he 
finds comfort in his loneliness and hope for the future where he has al- 
ways found it, in the earth: “Er fiihlt an der Luft und an dem grofen 
Schweigen, daB er allein ist, aber er fiihlt auch die frische Erde an seinen 
bloBen FiiBen. Und da8 ihre Kiihle in ihnen emporsteigt, wie in einem 
Baum. Er steht ganz still, als ob er wachsen wolle, und er spiirt, daB es 
immer weiter steigt, immer héher, ein starker und demiitiger Saft, der zu 
seinem Herzen will” (Jiirgen Doskocil 222). 

Similarly, the shepherd lad Michael in Die Hirtennovelle derives from 
uninterrupted contact with his native soil a moral strength which enables 
him to come forth victorious from every clash with the false values of 
civilization. When finally the Cossacks invade his East Prussian home- 
land, he dies a hero and a true son of his age-old calling, trying to save 
from the plundering invaders a young lamb which had strayed from the 
fold. If little of Wiechert’s usual escapist tendency is to be found in 
these two works, the reason is obvious: there is no occasion for it. The 
characters here portrayed are rooted firmly in the earth and thus have 
strength to deal with any situation which may confront them. 

It is no accident that Jedermann, Die Magd des Jiirgen Doskocil, Die 
Majorin, and Die Hirtennovelle have been among the most popular of 
Wiechert’s works. In them the poet has found himself. The view of life 
set forth in them is the sincere expression of Wiechert’s own innermost 
conviction, freed of the extraneous elements which had sometimes marred 
his earlier productions. These works, together with the collection of 
Novellen Das heilige Jabr and the autobiographical sketch Walder und 
Menschen, may be considered to belong to the classical period in Wie- 
chert’s life, if stylistic mastery and a more or less static system of values 
can justify the use of this term. It is probable that Wiechert would have 
continued to produce works of mellow wisdom and artistic restraint, had 
not fate once more intervened in his life with a heavy hand, this time in 
the guise of the National Socialist Revolution. 

At first thought, it might seem as though Wiechert had much in 
common with Nazi ideology in his fervent hopes for the resurrection of 
Germany and in his insistence on the doctrine of Blut und Boden. Espe- 
cially the works of the early period, in which the influence of Nietzsche 
is prominent, are frequently reminiscent of Nazi theories. But Wiechert 
the escapist, the dreamer, the individualist, could have little sympathy 
for the new order. His hopes for the Third Reich were not those of the 
economists and politicians. He dreamt of a spiritual revival for his father- 
land, the “Lazarus” among the nations of Europe. In his mystery play 
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Das Spiel vom deutschen Bettelmann (1932) Job, symbol of a Germany 
fallen from worldly power, gives a solemn admonition to his son: 


“Sollst auferstehen aus mir, mein Kind, 
Wenn meine Siinden ich gesiihnt. 
Sollst nicht mehr betteln gehen zum Herren der Welt, 
sollst die Hirten suchen auf dunklem Feld. 
Werden dir einen Acker geben auBer der Zeit, 
werden dir einen Acker geben in der Ewigkeit .. . ” 


It is understandable that with such convictions, which he did not hesitate 
to state publicly in articles and speeches, Wiechert was unable to avert 
an open clash with the new regime. The full measure of his inward struggle 
during this trying period of his life is revealed in his most recent novel, 
Das einfache Leben (1939). The title of this book and much of its con- 
tent seem to represent a mere continuation of the tendency of the pre- 
ceding works, but in reality it reveals a basic alteration in his philosophy. 
The disillusionment occasioned by the events of the last decade cause a 
gradual shift from the optimistic affirmation of life contained in the four 
works just discussed to an almost oriental fatalism. 

Thomas von Orla, World War flotilla commander retired, withdraws 
from an intolerable existence in post-war Berlin to the seclusion of a small 
island in the lake country of East Prussia. Here, in a life which combines 
intellectual pursuits with honest manual labor, he hopes to find the peace 
and meaning previously denied him. To some extent he realizes this 
desire. Those about him, who, like himself, see the secret of happiness 
in a simple, well-ordered existence give him encouragement. There is the 
faithful Biedermann, his orderly from World War days, and the crusty 
old General who seems to have miraculously survived from the times of 
Frederick the Great, and Marianne, the General’s niece, and Count Per- 
nein, the connoisseur of flowers and music. But on the other side of the 
ledger there is Orla’s own son Joachim, who represents a new generation, 
hard, efficient, and mildly contemptuous of spiritual values. And there is 
Gloria, Orla’s wife, who is no better able to face life than her husband, 
but who seeks her escape in the intoxication of sensual pleasure. And 
finally there is Frau Gruber, the forester’s wife, who has gone mad in 
her grief over the death of her son, killed in action at Skagarrak. Ap- 
palled by the moral instability and tragedy of modern life as revealed 
in the destinies of these characters, Orla is assailed by doubt. Eagerly he. 
plunges into a study of the natural sciences in hope of finding consolation 
in the universal law of life. But his investigations lead him to distressing 
conclusions. Nature, God, the divine order of things, which had once 
seemed the source of all that was permanent and good in life, assume a 
new and ominous aspect. The law remains, it is true, but it is a cruel 
law, blindly impartial in its operation, incognizant of good and evil, 
unyielding to man’s futile efforts to fathom or direct its course: “.. . es 
schien ihm, da8 auch Gott nicht mehr das gleiche [Gesicht] triige. Es 
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war, als zége es sich immer weiter zuriick von diesem blutigen Stern, als 
wiirde es immer starrer und unnahbarer, ja als flieBe es ganz in der Ferne 
langsam mit dem zusammen, das etwa iiber dem Erbarmungslosen der 
Natur stand, iiber den lautlosen Schlachten der Tiefsee oder der gliihenden 
Dammerung der tropischen Urwalder . . . Als stehe es tiber allem diesem 
so streng und eisig wie ein erzernes Gétterbild oder so gliihend wie ein 
Moloch, Augen ohne Wimpern, ein Mund der nicht lachelte oder weinte, 
ein Ohr, das nichts vernahm. Als sei dies Gesicht nichts als die bleiche 
Form eines unerbittlichen Gesetzes, vor dem die Trane nicht mehr war 
als der Regen oder Tau und der Schrei nicht mehr als der Donner der 
Woge...” (Das einfache Leben 235 f). 

A universe so constituted is not a pleasant one to contemplate. Indeed 
one may say that it requires a considerable degree of fortitude to confront 
such an order of things and not lose heart. Thomas von Orla, who, I 
believe, speaks here for Wiechert himself, wins his greatest victory over 
life by not losing courage in the face of this awesome revelation. Over- 
coming a growing feeling of futility, of the hopelessness of struggling in 
a world in which the good may be punished and the evil rewarded, Orla 
seeks refuge in resignation, utter and uncompromising, in the unquestion- 
ing acceptance of whatever fate may have in store. And by this very 
act of resignation, coupled with humble devotion to one’s daily task and 
tempered with compassion for one’s fellow sufferers, perhaps one can 
conquer fate: “Wir werden [das Gesetz] erfiillen, aber in der Erfiillung 
werden wir etwas aufrichten, was es gar nicht kennt, was unsere Schép- 
fung allein ist, und was wie ein fremder Glanz alle Dinge tiberstrahlen 
wird, auch sein steinernes Gesicht: unsere Liebe” (Das einfache Leben 


281). 


Wiechert well realized that he would be accused of escapism. Those 
made of sterner stuff will reject, indeed have already rejected, his in- 
terpretation of life. They are perhaps justified in so doing, but one thing 
no one can deny: Wiechert’s escapism lies deeply rooted in his personality, 
and in giving expression to it, he is merely doing what every genuine poet 
has done, revealing the truth as he sees it. It is only fitting to give him 
the last word on the subject, as he vicariously defends himself in the words 
of Thomas von Orla: “Viele werden sagen, daB ich mich vor dem Leben 
und seiner Verantwortung fliichte und daB die Resignation, wie sie es 
nennen, einem Mann in meinem Alter nicht zustehe. Aber ich glaube 
nicht, daB derjenige flieht, der arbeitet, und ich glaube, da8 Resignation 
eine erlaubte Haltung ist, wenn man ein paar Jahrzehnte mitgespielt hat 
und zugesehen hat, wie die Heldenvater hinter den Kulissen ihren Rettich 
essen. Wer einmal die Phrase hinter sich gelassen hat, fiir den ist der 
Pflug oder der Ruder oder die Biichse oder der Spaten kein Ersatz, glaube 
ich, sondern die Wahrheit, eine einfache, unverdorbene und groBe Wahr- 


heit” (Das einfache Leben 276 f.). 


SOME DYNAMIC ELEMENTS 
IN THE AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION OF HIGH GERMAN 


Harry A. RosITzKE 


The first desideratum in teaching an acceptable pronunciation of a 
foreign language is the faithful reproduction by the student of the quali- 
tative features of those foreign sounds which do not appear in his own 
phonemic pattern. In German and French, for example, the correct articu- 
lation of the mixed vowels and of uvular 7, in Spanish of the bilabial 
fricative and the palatal lateral, and in Italian of the long consonants takes 
first place in phonetic prescriptions of classroom and textbook for the 
American high school and college student. The more subtle qualitative 
features of a foreign phonetic system — especially the many relatively 
inconspicuous distinguishing features of sounds broadly similar to Ameri- 
can sounds — must obviously be left to a more advanced stage of study, 
if indeed they are taught at all in courses concentrating primarily on the 
acquisition of a reading knowledge of the language in question: e. g., the 
so-called pure European vowels, the true dentals in Romance, and the 
Spanish tap r. 

Even when the student has achieved an exact reproduction of the 
qualitative features of a foreign phonetic system, however, he has com- 
pleted only part of his task and, in a sense, the simpler part. Basic to all 
satisfactory linguistic expression is a natural reproduction of the unique 
and in most cases finely discriminated dynamic elements of the foreign 
basis of articulation. These dynamic elements (the amount and distribu- 
tion of energy, the speech-tempo and the duration of speech-sounds, the 
intonational pattern, and the precision of, especially, consonantal articu- 
lations) are in all languages essential phonetic and auditory features which 
must be at least fairly well approximated to produce a reasonably “native” 
pronunciation. 

The ear is the most rapid and, at least up to the present, most efficient 
analyzer of sound-quality, but for the investigation of the dynamic ele- 
ments of speech, especially the time aspects, instrumental recording pro- 
vides a more satisfactory, because more precise and objective, technique 
of observation. Kymographic recordings, for example, permit a much 
more exact determination of the relative duration of individual sounds and 
sound-elements than is possible simply through auditive observation, and 
are also of superior value in furnishing a clear picture of the manner of 
articulation of consonants. They are less helpful in the measurement of 
stress-differences, but even here they possess some descriptive value. 

In the following analysis of half a dozen dynamic elements that the 
advanced General American (GA) student of High German (HG) must 
master to acquire a satisfactory HG pronunciation, I have made substan- 
tial use of two series of kymographic recordings carried out in the Pho- 
netic Institute of Hamburg University in 1935-36. Five GA speakers 
(RL MDH) and three speakers of the HG Received Standard (ZR M) 
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were tested with series of one and two syllable words repeated three times 
by each subject in lexical pronunciation — with natural stress, at a normal 
tempo, and in the level tone of assertion — and recorded by means of a 
mouth-funnel and larynx tambour registering on a Zimmermann kymo- 
graph. The GA test-material comprised 116 monosyllables of the type 
stop-vowel-stop and 33 of the type stop-vowel, the HG 87 monosyllables 
and disyllables with an initial and medial or final stop, each word preceded 
by an unaccented particle. The auditive observations upon the reaction 
of HG speakers to GA speakers of HG were for the most part the result 
of a year’s residence at the Auslinderwobnheim in Hamburg with a group 
of, among others, GA and HG speakers between the ages of 21 and qo. 
Two stress-factors, in addition to the place of the word-stress, are 
important differentiae between GA and HG. It is auditively clear, in the 
first place, that the amount of stress placed on the unaccented syllable as 
compared with the force exerted on the tonic varies emphatically between 
GA and HG, especially in the articulation of final vowels in disyllables. 
HG final [2], for example, is both shorter and more forcefully articulated 
than the drawled and weakly stressed final unaccented vowels of most GA 
speakers. For the three HG speakers recorded the length (expressed in 
hundredth-seconds) of final unaccented [2] in disyllables averaged 


Z R M 
after short tonic vowel ........ 9-3 9.1 7.7 
after long tonic vowel ........ 10.0 8.9 8.5 


No substantial measurements for the length of final unaccented vowels in 
GA are at hand, but a few sampling records of five GA speakers give 
durations consistently over zo hs. for the final vowel in such words as city, 
papa and for the final [2] of several New York City speakers in better, 
baker. 

The second factor of stress is the relative distribution of energy with- 
in the syllable, especially the tonic. In HG the intensity of the tonic vowel 
articulation remains fairly level or rises from the beginning of the articu- 
lation to the closure of a following medial or final stop: it possesses what 
may be termed a prevailing level or rising syllabic stress.2 In GA, con- 
versely, the common practice in the pronunciation of the tonic syllable 
is for the energy to fall rapidly during the articulation of the vowel so 
that, for example, the closure of a following stop comes at the lowest 
moment in the expenditure of energy. This falling syllabic stress produces 
an auditory effect markedly different from the sharper rising and level 

1For a description of the background of the subjects and for the word-lists, see 


“Vowel-length in General American Speech,” Language XV (1939), 99-109, and “High 
German Vowel-Duration,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature 
XX (1938), 195-200. 

2 This is a simplified statement of the actual facts which have not yet been 
sufficiently investigated to discriminate various types of syllabic stress in the case of 
tense and lax vowels, before different following consonants, and under different de- 
grees of word-stress. 
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stress of HG, and is closely correlated wth several of the other dynamic 
factors or vowel and stop articulation discussed below. 

When we turn from differences of energy to those of time, there 
emerges as the most conspicuous over-all distinction between GA and HG 
the greater rapidity of HG speech measured in syllables articulated per 
minute. Individual variations in speech-tempo, both among GA and HG 
speakers, are so pronounced that the few rate-measurements available have 
little meaning, but the effect of this over-all more rapid tempo of HG may 
at least be illustrated from a series of durations for individual sounds in 
lexical pronunciation, for the speech-tempo directly controls the absolute 
durations of individual sounds in the speech-stream, although it does not 
alone directly condition their relative durations within the quantitative 
system of any one language. The following table provides measurements 
(expressed in hundredth-seconds) to exhibit the variations in both the 
absolute and the relative durations of tonic vowels before [ptk] in GA 
and HG monosyllables for the eight speakers listed above: 


General American 


R L M D H 

[ruae] 13.2 15.3 17.8 15.4 16.1 

[iueoa] 16.2 18.3 22.2 19.8 22.7 

rel. dur. 131.2 131.2 131.2 131.3 1: 1.4 
High German Z R M 

[rveda] 5-9 6.4 6.5 

[i: u: e: 0: a:] 13.5 13.4 13.7 

rel. dur. 132.3 1:2.1 


The absolute durations of both the “short” and “long” sets of vowels 
are distinctly shorter with ZR M than with the five GA speakers. Al- 
though these data are statistically insignificant, the close approximation of 
the measurements within the GA and the HG groups gives them some ob- 
jective descriptive value. The so-called “short” GA vowels are approxi- 
mately as long as or longer thar. the long vowels of the three HG speakers 
— and the individual measurements at the basis of the above averages indi- 
cate that the HG short vowels are shorter than any of the GA vowels, 
and the GA “long” vowels longer than any of the HG vowels. In other 
words, the lower durational range of the GA quantitative pattern, as illus- 
trated in this one group of sounds, overlaps the upper range of the HG. 
This longer duration of the GA vowel, of course, is closely connected 
with the strong diphthongization of [iu eo], but the two phenomena are 
not simply parallel correlations controlled by the same impulse: the articu- 
lation of pure vowels instead of the frequent GA [1i uu e1 ou] for HG 
[iueo] will still leave the HG [a] and [1 ue] overly long in the mouth 
of a GA speaker. | 

The relative durations of “short” and “long” vowels in the two idioms 
exhibit as sharp a differentiation as their absolute durations. The ratios of 
the GA so-called “long” vowels to the “short” are less than 1.5 to 1 for 
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all five subjects; the HG ratios are in each of the three cases more than 
2to1. Actually, the quantitative relationships of the lax and tense vowels 
in the two idioms are even more emphatically opposed than the above 
general averages indicate. That there is no objective justification for a 
division of GA vowels into “short” and “long” with these five speakers 
is borne out by an examination of the individual vowel-averages upon 
which the above averages are based: the duration-ranges of the tense 
(“long”) and the lax (“short”) vowels overlap, “short” [e] being longer 
than the “long” [u] in the pronunciation of R L M D, and [u] and 
[uv] having approximately the same length for L. On the basis of these 
and other measurements that have recently been made, it can be stated 
that there is no evidence for the existence of “short” and “long” vowels 
in the GA phonetic pattern.® 

This distinction is of some pedagogical importance. The GA student 
who has been reared on the historical or orthographic “short-long” tra- 
dition will naturally assume that he can satisfactorily achieve the legitimate 
short-long distinction in the HG vowel-system simply by applying his 
own differentiation of, say, bit-beet to Tipp-Dieb. The result will be the 
use for both sets of HG vowels of an intermediate length-range which 
does not clearly define these two durational categories for the HG ear. 
At least an approach to a more emphatic discrimination of short and long 
vowel-lengths is essential to a satisfactorily “native” pronunciation of HG. 


The GA student faces a second, though less important, pitfall in the 
proper differentiation of vowel-lengths in HG. In both languages, as in 
all other idioms so far experimentally investigated, the length of a vowel 
is affected, often quite drastically, by the nature of the following conso- 
nant. Languages and speakers vary in the details of this correlation, but 
they generally have their shortest vowels before [ptk] or the voiceless 
affricates and their longest before [vz 3] and [r]. In position before 
[bdg], for which the present data supply measurements, GA and HG 
vowels are longer than before [pt k], as in most idioms investigated, but 
there is a fairly sharp difference between the degree of lengthening with 
the GA and HG speakers. The average percentages of greater length of 
GA long vowels and diphthongs in monosyllables before [bdg] than 
before [pt k] are for the five GA speakers: R .88, L .64, M .53, D .46, 
H .42; for the HG speakers in disyllables, they are: Z .34, R .33, M .32. 
Since these measurements for GA are for monosyllables, and the HG for 
disyllables, no final [b d g] appearing in the Received Standard, they are 
not strictly comparable, but I have observed that the GA tendency to 
lengthen vowels before [bdg] in disyllables and before other conso- 
nants produces a noticeably drawled effect for many HG speakers when 
transferred to HG words of similar structure. The student must con- 
sciously check this physiological habit in order to fit the HG phonetic 


pattern. 


8 Cp. “Vowel-length in General American Speech,” op. cit., pp. 106-9, and R.-M. 
S. Heffner, “Notes on the Length of Vowels,” American Speech (1937), 128-34. 
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The articulation of the stop consonants, especially of [ptk], pro- 
vides another group of dynamic disparities between GA and HG. The 
articulation of stops in medial and final position‘ in the two idioms presents 
sharp differences that combine to produce highly characteristic elements 
in the aural perception of both phonetic systems. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous difference occurs in the articulation of 
medial [pt k] between sonants. I have no recordings of GA disyllables, 
but auditive observation here suffices to establish several variant pronunci- 
ations of the intersonantal voiceless stop in, say, /atter, departing from the 
fortis, unvoiced, and aspirated [t] in initial position. The commonest GA 
variety of intersonantal [t] is a weakly voiced, unaspirated, but fortis [t]; 
it is often a voiceless, lenis [t]; and with many speakers it becomes a 
voiced, lenis [d] identical with the medial consonant of Jadder.. Interso- 
nantal [pk] are not generally susceptible to voicing, but they are almost 
always unaspirated and much more weakly exploded than initially. 

None of these [t]-variants, nor the [p k] articulations, are acceptable 
in HG. Here the intersonantal voiceless stops are always completely voice- 
less and sharply exploded with, in all but a few cases, an accompanying 
aspiration of 2-3 hundredth seconds in duration. Lenes unaspirated, or 
especially partially or wholly voiced intersonantal [ptk] are especially 
common in even the advanced GA student’s pronunciation of HG, but 
such articulations are extremely noticeable to the HG ear as foreign ele- 
ments in the dynamic pattern, occasionally, they can produce a phonemic 
confusion. 

Medial [bd g] are conspicuous in HG for the common tendency to 
pronounce them extremely short — in many cases with Z R M they are 
reduced to a momentary tap consonant with no held stop or occlusion 
in the usual sense. With M, for example, intervocalic [b d g] in disyllables 
average 3.6 hs. in length (cp. initially 7.6 hs.), while R and Z exhibit a 
slightly less emphatic shortening. This medial shortening is common in 
all idioms, but in HG it appears to exceed the shortening that can be 
detected by ear in the GA pattern. 

One feature of final stop articulation is of outstanding importance. A 
widespread phenomenon of current GA is the failure to explode a final 
stop at the end of a stress-group — the closure is formed by tongue or lips, 
but instead of the normal forceful release of the closure at the end of, say, 
“Go out!”, the final stop is produced by the tongue making contact with 
the alveolar ridge where it remains for from a half to several seconds be- 
fore it drops inertly and inaudibly to the neutral position. This fragmen- 
tary articulation does completely away with the primary auditory feature 


4 Initial [bdg] in the two idioms are roughly comparable, with both GA and 
HG speakers po producing partially or completely (except for the moment of 
explosion itself) voiceless lenes consonants. In the articulation of initial [pt k], both 
the GA and HG speakers produced a voiceless occlusion of approximately one-tenth 
second in duration, followed by a clean-cut explosion and an expulsion of breath 
with the tongue in the neutral position, this aspiration being somewhat longer with 
the GA speakers than with the HG. 
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of stop consonants, the clear “pop” or explosion, and leaves only a faint 
sound produced by the movement of closure itself as the acoustic product 
of the articulation. 

The following table gives the percentages of final stops not exploded 
by each of the five GA speakers in 204 monosyllables with final [ptk] 
and 168 with final [b d g]: 

R L M D H 
[ptk] -49 34 61 61 15 
[bdg] .05 .16 -56 63 .26 


These percentages hold for the fairly carefully pronunciation of disyllabic 
sound-complexes in lexical pronunciation; in fluent speech the failure of 
explosion at the end of a stress-group appears, from auditive observation, 
to be even more frequent. 

This practice is not restricted to GA, but in HG, as in almost a 
dozen other European idioms I have recorded, the absence of explosion 
is extremely rare and sporadic and, where it does occur, generally affects 
[t]. In the recordings of Z, R, and M, comprising three pronunciations 
each of 24 monosyllables with final [pt k], only R occasionally failed to 
explode a final stop, most often [t]: in all three recordings of Bett and 
Gott, twice in Bad, and once each in tot, Tipp, Pack, tat, tod, gut. In all 
other cases final [ptk] is a full-fledged explosive with all three speakers, 
with a “normal” occlusion of 8 to 13 hs., an emphatic release, and a short 
aspiration of 2-3 hs. merging into the breathed word off-glide. The carry- 
over of the GA practice into HG not only gives the impression of careless 
pronunciation, but in some cases, where the context is not sufficiently 
discriminative, it is often responsible for a HG speaker’s failure to under- 
stand the word articulated. 

Some of the principal habits, then, which the GA student must ac- 
quire in order to gain an adequate control of native HG phonetic practices 
are: 

1. A sharper relative stress on the unaccented syllable, especially in 

disyllabic words. 

2. The conversion of his falling syllabic accent to a rising or, at least, 

level accent. 

3. A speeding-up of his speech-tempo, with a consequent shortening 

of the over-all absolute durations of individual speech-sounds. 

4. A more pronounced differentiation of the lengths of short and 

long vowels. 

5. Voiceless, aspirated articulation of intersonantal [pt k]. 

6. Consistent explosion of final. [pt k]. 


The replacement of his native phonetic habits by these new practices 
need not, and should not in instruction, represent a piece-by-piece learn- 
ing-process for the GA student. The precise relationship of the dynamic 
or physiological factors involved in the shift to these HG practices from 
the GA basis of articulation has not yet been adequately investigated, but 
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from my own practice and in general terms it can be said that the substi- 
tution of a more rapid and more energetic speech for the slow, lax-speak- 
ing GA student will automatically effect the conversion of most of these 
native dynamic habits to the HG pattern. It is clear, of course, that if 
the student speaks more rapidly, his individual sounds, particularly the 
accented and unaccented vowels, will be shortened. If he speaks more 
energetically and, to start with, consciously aims at distributing the ad- 
ditional energy equally over the entire syllable instead of concentrating 
it in the first sound(s), his syllabic accent will become level or rising, 
with an attendant unvoiced and fortis articulation of intersonantal [ptk] 
and the explosion of final [ptk]. The clearer differentiation of short 
and long vowels must be given individual attention. 


THREE ASPECTS OF DECLINE IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
A Note on an Idea-logical Problem 


Lupwic W. KAHN 
Bryn Mawr College 


To the generation of scholars who regarded the time around the 
year 1200 as the very apogee of German literature and culture, the cen- 
turies that followed were bound to represent a fall and decline. Their 
views still survive in the terminology of many of our literary histories 
which refer to these later years as the post-classical period — spathdfische 
or nachhofische Epigonenzeit — as if it were a late and dying age and 
merely the aftermath of a waning culture. Indeed, as far as chivalry and 
knighthood, as far as courtly literature in general and the courtly epic in 
particular are concerned, the later Middle Ages represent a period of 
rapid disintegration.’ 

The growth, maturity, and final decay of a culture are problems of 
great historical interest,? and since the later Middle Ages seem to share 
many traits and characteristics with other periods of cultural decline, they 
offer a good object for the study of cultural morphology. 

The political and social causes which led to the breakdown of feudal- 
ism are fairly well known.’ In an illuminating apergu, Henning Brink- 
mann has pointed out the importance of such sociological factors, even 
for courtly literature at its peak. The possibilities of courtly culture, he 
finds, remained latent while a nobility of birth instinctively conformed to 
chivalric ideals; that is, as long as the ideals were taken for granted, they 
“went without saying”. They were actually and explicitly formulated 
only with the emergence of a nobility of office. Not until the rise of the 
ministeriales, Brinkmann maintains, did the chivalric ideals, which hitherto 
had been a matter of instinct, become conscious demands and ethical 
postulates, as we know them from Waltlier, Hartmann, and Wolfram. 


With due alterations of details, this sociological principle can be ob- 
served in the later Middle Ages, too: economic and social and, not least, 
military changes contributed to the rise of the middle classes, to the 
growth of the towns, and to the attendant dissolution of feudal civiliza- 
tion. In spite of this rise of a new social group, to be sure, many ideas 
and motifs of late medieval literature seem to be either survivals from 
chivalric tradition or else adaptations of scholastic teachings, and the 


1A , if somewhat summary, survey of the post-classical period can be found 
in the Schlussband of G. Ehrismann’s Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zum 


Ausgang des Mittelalters, Miinchen, 1935. — See also Fritz Karg, “Die Wandlungen 
des héfischen Epos vom 13. zum 14. Jahrhundert”, GRM XI (1923), 321-36. 


2 Volumes V and VI of Arnold J. Toynbee’s monumental Study of History 
(Oxford, 1939) are devoted to disintegrations of civilizations. 

3Cf. R. L. Kilgour, The Decline of Chivalry as shown in the French Literature 
of the Later Middle Ages, Harvard University Press, 1937. — Especially chapter I: 
“A historical view of the decline of chivalry”. 

4H. Brinkmann, Anfange des modernen Dramas in Deutschland (Jenaer germa- 
nistische Forschungen, 22), Jena, 1933, footnote 8 on page 9. 
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burgher’s own share appears correspondingly small.’ But this does not 
mean that there is no such thing as “Biirgerliches Mittelalter”. On the 
contrary, the recrudescence of chivalric and medieval ideals can be ex- 
plained, in part at least, by the very fact that these ideals were transmitted 
to a new social group to whom they originally had been alien. Changing 
Brinkmann’s words to fit the later Middle Ages, we might say: “die 
selbstverstindliche Gewohnheit, das vorher instinktmiassig Gelebte wurde 
als Gesinnung ins BewuBtsein gehoben; naturhaftes Sein wurde Sollen.” 
As men grope for a hold and as their souls are afflicted with a sense of 
drift and instability, opinions and standards about which there had been 
no argument in classical times become subject to rationalization. As is 
characteristic of so many periods of cultural decline, an atrophy of cre- 
ative power is accompanied by an increase in didactic and critical writing. 
In literature, too, there is something of the spirit that brought forth the 
great summae and specula of the 13th and 14th centuries, something of 
the desire to reap and store the harvest of literary and spiritual heritage. 
Thus the religious and aesthetic standards of chivalry, though they lose 
in vitality and creative élan, may well be preserved in a state of “petri- 
fication”. 

It is evident, however, that falling back on inherited tradition, or as- 
suming an attitude of defense, cannot arrest the process of disintegration. 
As the security of his Weltanschauung crumbles under man, he is sud- 
denly faced with a world no longer regulated and ordered by an estab- 
lished system or hedged in by polite observance. Now the grim reality 
of a chaotic world breaks in upon him with bewildering immediateness, 
and the so-called realism or naturalism of the later Middle Ages is the 
direct result of this inability to cope with a formless world, once the 
traditions and standards had lost their binding force. Naturally, the world 
thus obtruding upon man is, in most cases, vilified. It is, characteristically, 
in satires and parodies and in the indignant attacks on the foolish ways 
of the world that we find the first stirrings of “realism”. The more realistic 
a poet seems to be, the more scornful of reality he often is.* 


The social shift, then, produced loss of vitality, corruption of tastes 
and ideals, deterioration of artistic form. As we compare the lofty aspira- 
tions of medieval literature in its fullest bloom — in Hartmann or Wolfram, 
for example — with 13th century morals and manners as portrayed some 
mere fifty years later in so well known a poem as Meier Helmbrecht, we 
believe we discern a rapid decline indeed. For here Wernher der Garte- 
naere laments chivalric decadence in the following (and in many a similar) 


passage: 
5 For this reason W. Stammler challenged the validity of the term “Biirgerliches 
Mittelalter”; cf. his article “Die ‘biirgerliche’ Dichtung des Spatmittelalters” in Zs. f. 
dt. Phil. LY (1928), 1-24. 
6] hope to treat of the essentially anti-realistic tendency in late medieval realism 
more fully elsewhere. 
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der ist ni der wise, 

der ldsen unde liegen kan, 

der ist zu hove ein werder man 
und hat guot und ére 

leider michels mére 

danne ein man der rehte lebet 
und nach gotes hulden strebet, 


(974-980) 


Or how greatly does courtly love seem debased if we think of Walther’s 
tageliet 

Friwentlichen lac 

ein riter vil gemeit 

an einer frowen arme, 

(88, 9-11) 

and compare it with Steinmar’s travesty of the classical alba: 

Ein knecht der lac verborgen, 

bi einer dirne er slief 


Unz uf den liehten morgen 
(Bartsch, LD, LXXVI, 101-3) 


The disintegration of chivalry in these examples seems too obvious to need 
further elaboration. And yet the problem of decline in the later Middle 
Ages is more complicated than appears at first sight. For, lest we mistake 
theory for practice or fiction for fact, we must remember that literature 
is not necessarily identical with life. What we find in the classical authors 
of the Middle Ages is undoubtedly an ideal seldom or never reached in 
reality.’ Is it so certain, after all, that the cracks and structural defects in 
the edifice of chivalry had not been there all the time? * In other words, 
we must distinguish between the actual downfall of knighthood as a social 
institution and the decline of the spirit or ideal of chivalry, as expressed 
in literature. We know that Parzival represented an ideal, and we ought 
to bear in mind that Meier Helmbrecht is a satire; but a satire, after all, 
is merely an ideal transposed in another key, — with a minus sign, as it 
were, instead of a plus. Wernher, that is, regrets that the actual should 
so grievously fall short of the ideal, but then this ideal was probably about 
as far from reality in Wernher’s day as it had been in Wolfram’s. Nor had 
Walther’s tageliet described a real situation any more than did Steinmar’s. 
The ideal is inverted, it is true, but an ideal nonetheless. Thus, it is the 
spirit and the ideal that have changed and not the actual institution. Sig- 
nificantly, Walther complains not so much because chivalry has declined 
but rather because literature has lost its courtliness: hovelichez singen, he 

7 Julius Petersen, amongst others, in his Das Rittertum in der Darstellung des 


Johannes Rothe (Quellen und Forschungen H. 106), Strassburg 1909, pp. 1 ff., _ 


out the difference between the historic institution and the poetic picture of knight- 
hood. 


8 Arthur Hiibner, in his review of Huizinga’s Herbst des Mittelalters (DLZ XLVI 
[1925], 2344-8), suggests that many characteristics of the waning Middle Ages were 
probably present during the period of fullest bloom as well. 
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says, has been ousted by ungefiiege doene 64, 31). Generally speaking, 
it is not always clear whether the outcry rising with ever-increasing force 
against the degeneracy of knighthood, whether the denunciation of the 
present and the praise of the past ® reflect the collapse of chivalry as an 
institution or as an ideal. 

It is this very chorus of complaint and lament, incidentally, which 
gives so much the aspect of decline and deterioration to the later Middle 
Ages. And this raises yet another question concerning the problem of 
decline: how much of it is an objective and factual decline of either in- 
stitution or ideal, and how much is the subjective feeling of being the 
late-born heirs to a declining culture? Walter Rehm, an astute student 
of the problem of decadence, has pointed out the interesting fact that the 
didactic writers of the later Middle Ages not only are epigones, but at 
the same time are most acutely conscious of being so.’° 

Decline of feudalism and its institutions, decline of the spirit and ideal 
of courtesy, and finally a subjective sense of decadence: — these, then, are 
some of the aspects of a many-faceted problem. Whether besides these 
symptoms of decline there are not, in the later Middle Ages, also the 
roots of new forms and of a new spirit, is a different question. Already 
Konrad von Wiirzburg in the second half of the 13th century, according 
to K. K. Halbach,’! was more than merely the superelegant and classicist 
successor to classical Gottfried; for Halbach thinks he can discern in 
Konrad a genuinely new stylistic element which he calls “baroque”. The 
later Middle Ages have developed, furthermore, such new forms as the 
drama or the short novella and fabliau. New attitudes and ideals, too, 
seem to have their origin in the later Middle Ages. A new evaluation of 
realism and humanism, of individuality and personality, of new social and 
political ideas seem to emerge. Many of these late medieval ideas are, to 
be sure, still very different not only in degree but also in kind from their 
truly modern counterparts. This, however, is not a problem of decline 
but rather one of the origin and ascent of modern thought and modern 


form.!? 


® Martin Behrendt, Zeitklage und laudatio temporis acti in der mittelbochdeut- 
schen Lyrik (Germanistische Studien 166), Berlin, 1935. — On the political bias in 
this study see Arthur Witte’s review in DLZ LVIII (1937), 1222-24. 

10 W. Rehm, “Kulturverfall und spatmittelhochdeutsche Didaktik, ein Beitrag zur 
Frage der geschichtlichen Alterung”, Zs. f. dt. Phil. LIT (1927), 289-330. 

11K, K. Halbach, Gottfried von Strassburg und Konrad von Wiirzburg; “Klas- 
sik” und “Barock” im 13. Jh., Stuttgart, 1930. 

12 R. H. Fife (“Epochs in German Literature”, GR XIV, 87-100) carefully weighs 
the evidence and arrives at the conclusion that a new epoch does not really begin 
until approximately 1500. 
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Concise German Grammar, 


by B. J. Vos. With Readings and Exer- 
cises by Hedwig G. Leser. Holt, 1941, x, 
228, xliii pp. Price $1.40 


This beginners’ book is virtually the 
seventh edition of Vos’ Essentials of Ger- 
man, fitted out with new (extensive, con- 
nected) reading matter and new (limited, 
concise) exercise material. For the qo les- 
sons present the grammar principles in 
practically the same sequence and lan- 
guage as in the 4o lessons of the Essen- 
tials, although the definitions and illustra- 
tive examples are, on the whole, some- 
what more concise in the new book. The 
most radical change in grammar presen- 
tation is the relegation of all the Intro- 
duction of the Essentials, except the al- 
phabet, to the Appendix (199 ff.). 

Reading Matter. The texts of all the 
lessons consist of idiomatic narrative 

rose: in Part I (Lessons 1-24) the daily 
ife of the Neumann and Linke families 
is portrayed; Part II (Lessons 25-40) con- 
sists of a retelling “in simple language 
Carl Schurz’ thrilling account of the es- 
cape of Kinkel from Spandau.” All these 
selections are interesting, but the reader’s 
enjoyment is somewhat marred by the 
italicized parenthetical translations of in- 
cidental words, which are especially num- 
erous in Part I. 

Vocabulary. The texts contain a large 
number of low-frequency words, many 
of which are incidentals and therefore so 
conspicuous that one gains the impression 
that the authors have little regard for 
word frequency. As a matter of fact, 
however, according to the analysis I have 
made, at least 70 per cent of the words 
used are family-members of the “1018” 
starred master-words in the Mininnum 
Standard German Vocabulary (words of 
the highest frequency, to be mastered in 
the first college year); some 15 per cent 
are members of the “second thousand” 
in MSGV, leaving only about 15 per cent 
that are not included there. These are 
not bad proportions, since a large num- 
ber of self-evident cognates and proper 
names are included in the last group. 

The greatest fault is not in the compo- 
sition of the vocabulary but rather in the 
use made of it. The book is essentially 
a reading grammar. Therefore, a rather 


extensive vocabulary is both needed and 
justified, but it should have been di- 
vided into active and passive (recogni- 
tion) words. Unfortunately, that has not 
been done; hence the exercises use many 
low-frequency words, not only those 
listed in the Vokabeln (Lesson Vocabu- 
laries; abbr. LV), but also the incidentals 
in the texts and grammar paragraphs. 
Another serious fault lies in the method 
of introducing new words. There are, 
namely, eight groups: five in the LV — 
(1) alphabetized nouns, (2) alphabetized 
verbs, (3) alphabetized other parts of 
speech, followed (4) by a paragraph of 
miscellaneous words (in Lessons 1-5, and 
14), and (5) by idioms (Redewendun- 
gen); further, there are the incidentals in 
(6) the texts, (7) the grammar sections, 
and (8) the exercises. Hence vocabulary 
study and testing are made very difficult. 


The book uses approximately 1750 Ger- 
man words; about 150 of them have been 
omitted from the German-English Vo- 
cabulary (G-E-V), as have 57 of the 100 
Redewendungen. Further, a check of the 
LV against the G-E-V has revealed the 
following discrepancies: (1) for 85 words 
G-E-V has meanings that are not given 
in LV; (2) for 55 words which have two 
or more meanings given in LV, one or 
more are not included in G-E-V; (3) the 
meanings ee in LV for some go words 
do not tally with those in G-E-V. These 
latter discrepancies range from such mi- 
nor differences as, e.g., einbiegen (turn 
vs. turn in), einteilen (divide vs. divide 
into), traurig (sad(ly) vs. sad) — to such 
extremes as, e.g., Burg (citadel, castle vs. 
stronghold, fortress), erwarten (expect 
vs. await), fangen (capture vs. catch), 
Jammer (misery vs. grief), verscheuchen 
(drive away vs. frighten away). There 
are, further, ten hyphenated English com- 
pounds and one solid in G-E-V that are 
printed as two separate words in LV; 
e. g., apple-tart, bookshelf. Does this show 
dual authorship or the work of a third 
party? 

Incorrect meanings noted: LV 9 (Les- 
son 2) translates in by “in”, but the text 
of the Lesson has only in die Ktiche 
(8:8); G-E-V has: in, w. dat. or accus., 
in; whereas the English-German Vocab- 
ulary (E-G-V) records: in, in, w. dat. or 
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accus., and also: into, in, w. accus.; sor- 
gen is rendered as care for in both 
G-E-V and LV 140; treten as enter in 
par. 146 and G-E-V; Sekt as German 
champagne (114:35). 

A similar check of the English words 
used in the Ubersetzungen revealed the 
omission of 48 words and idioms from 
E-G-V. Fortunately most of these are 
used only in the iessons in which they 
are introduced; therefore, the students 
will probably not miss them. A few of 
the lapses may, however, cause trouble; 
e.g. das Heim (LV 18) is needed on 
p- 190; locken, lure (incidental, 74:21), is 
needed on p.96; zugrunde gehen, go to 
ruin (LV 136), is required on p. 150; re- 
gieren (LV 121) must be used on p. 159; 
and beside each other is to be translated 
on p.190, but E-G-V has only aufer for 
beside. 

On the other hand, be it emphasized to 
the credit of both the Essentials and the 
present volume, there are fewer instances 
of meanings given in the LV that are not 
used until later lessons than in most be- 
ginners’ books. Only 12 have been noted, 
of which only two are likely to cause 
trouble; namely, aus, over (LV 19), is 
not used until 35:26; Plan, map (LV 40), 
not until 52:7, and since LV 53 has Karte, 
map, the students naturally used it for 
map of the city (54). 

Another point in the book’s favor is 
the repetition of some 15 words in later 
LV if additional meanings are needed; 
e.g., bdse, angry (LV 9), evil (LV 110); 
SchloB, castle (LV 32), lock (LV 163); 
unter, under (LV 13), among (LV 95). 


Forms and Syntax Anticipated. The 
difficulties encountered in writing even 
simple idiomatic German are evidenced 
by both the large number of text inci- 
dentals and the special LV entries. In 
spite of these expedients, many forms and 
constructions are used without explana- 
tion. The pl. Die Kinder occurs in 4:1, 
whereas the LV has only Kinder and 
only the singular of the article has been 
presented; mur (12:8) is not given until 
LV 19. Uninflected adjectives are often 
used adverbially, and there are at least 
20 inflected forms prior to pp.71-73, 
where these usages are explained. The 
forms wiirde or wiirden occur five times, 
and would must be translated (137), be- 
fore the subjunctive has been presented. 
The plurals Franzosen (22:8) and Frauen 
(31:22) are not in the LV, whereas Her- 
ren is given in LV 18 but not used. Be- 
ginning with Lesson 5 (LV 23), which 


introduces Class I nouns, the plurals of 
all classes are given in the LV; hence, 25 
plurals are given before the classes to 
which the nouns belong have been pre- 
sented; yet only one, Glaser, is used (27: 
20). The key forms of Mensch (LV 40), 
before the introduction of the weak de- 
clension, mystified the students. Uder- 
setzung, p.41, requires the German for 
weeks, which has not been given. 

Before the respective principles have 
been explained, there are some 28 sen- 
tences in inverted order, five present 
tense forms expressing future time, many 
dependent infinitives, one final nicht (9: 
1), three “do” verb idioms, and even a 
relative clause (89:2). 

Grammar Principles. In addition to the 
basic fault — that the forms and princi- 
ples are introduced in the sequence that 
the author started with in his Essentials 
a generation ago, without regard for pro- 
gressive ideas which have developed in 
the meantime —, the following details 
seem worthy of mention. 

a. Inaccurate or Indefinite: “This is true 
of all plural forms” (par. 6); “In German 
the same words are used as pronouns 
and as adjectives” (par. 24); diminutives 
“express affection as well as smallness” 
(Always? Fraulein is among the examples 
given, par. 34); here also: “An a, 0, u, au 
... takes umlaut” (How about Frauchen, 
Onkelchen, etc.?); forms like du gript 
are “common in conversation” only (par. 
80 c). Par. 102 omits grof; par. 68 gives 
Nerv only as mixed declension and Mus- 
kel only as masculine. The dem. gen. pl. 
derer is not mentioned in par. 129, nor 
elsewhere, yet it occurs (109:15, 139:2); 
and par. 169 does not include the com- 
mon use of the “present” subjunctive, 
nor the indicative. 

b. Incorrect: That ein (one) is some- 
times “printed with a capital” (par. 47) 
(not modern usage); that “There is no 
plural ending in Dollar” (36, Note 1); 
that “the present conditional . . . must 
be used in the case of weak verbs” (par. 
166). 

Exercises. These consist regularly of 
some 8 to 10 Fragen and sentences for 
retranslation, and after Lesson 5 there are 
Ubungen which average about six lines 
each. On the whole, this practice material 
is good but too concise (especially the 
Ubungen). Faulty diction occurs: bring 

Misprints: Neuter kein-forms not un- 
derlined (par. 21); accent missing on 
for take (24, 5); bas been to market (41, 


5). 
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Franzose (LV 23); no key forms for 
Wagen (LV 28), nor pl. for Mund (LV 
57 and G-E-V). Capitals are needed for 
deine and deinen (31:6), and for euch 
(89:8). The German division sign should 
be made like a colon (par. 49), and the 
abbreviation for Mark in German type 
must have a period (35:17, 18; 57:20); 
wie viele does not mean how much (LV 
36). Ubung should be Ubungen (45, 49, 
81), and vice versa (29). Wrong spell- 
ing: Sounnerreife (LV 40), Malzer (LV 
63), Gefangenwarter (136), quainted (cf. 
bekannt, G-E-V). Failure to compound: 
achtzehnhundert einundsiebzig (34), hoch 
geben (44:18), So sebr (157:10 and Note; 
175, Note; G-E-V), so weit (175:15 and 
Note; G-E-V). Incorrectly compounded: 
sechsmal (par. 49), ftinfmal (35:5), Son- 
nabendmittag (31:13). 

Punctuation. Unusually correct in prac- 
tice; a comma is needed after Bitte (53: 
26) and after hat (103:6), but should be 
deleted after netter (89:10). Help is need- 
ed in sentence 10, p.6. On p.208 aber 
is incorrectly grouped with und and oder. 

Conclusion. New wine in old bottles. 
The flavor would be much improved if 
the wine were scummed and filtered and 
if the musty bottles were more thorough- 
ly rinsed, completely dusted and decob- 
webbed, and rearranged in a more mod- 


ern order. 
—John L. Kind 
University of Tennessee 


Selected Essays, 


Thomas Mann, edited by Uland Feblau 
and Charles Rechenbach. F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1941. XVI and 186 pp. 


It is with the greatest satisfaction that 
we welcome this courageous attempt to 
familiarize American students with some 
of the finest samples to be found in con- 
temporary German essayistic literature. 
Unlike a similar venture, undertaken 
about a decade ago, this new selection of 
Thomas Mann’s essays offers highly rep- 
resentative pieces, opening up the most 
essential vistas of his intellectual pano- 
rama. “Im Spiegel” the student will find 
a charmingly ironic self-portrait, mirror- 
ring the problematic tension between 
“Burger und Kiinstler”, in “SiiBer Schlaf” 
Thomas Mann’s preoccupation with the 
subconscious and death. The essay on 
Theodor Storm reveals the writer’s deep 
understanding of and great indebtedness 
to the Romantic period, while in those on 
Hofmannsthal and Goethe the permea- 
tion of German culture with “Biirger- 


lichkeit” is elucidated. In “Kosmopolitis- 
mus”, Thomas Mann’s passionate concern 
with the future of our spiritual existence 
is expressed, and so all the leitmotifs of 
his work are struck in this excellent se- 
lection. (Only his attitude as a political 
thinker does not seem quite adequately 
represented in the abridged version of 
“Worte an die Jugend”). Offering some 
of the most beautiful modern prose, the 
little book is highly recommendable as 
an independent reader as well as a supple- 
ment to the study of Thomas Mann’s 
novellistic works. The editors’ claim, 
however, that the text could be used by 
college students in the fourth or fifth 
semester seems to us over-optimistic. 

As a whole, Mrss. Fehlau and Rechen- 
bach have done a very competent editi 
job. Notes and vocabulary are thoroug 
and reliable, and it is certainly to be ap- 
proved that the most difficult German 
passages are literally translated in the 
notes. 

The following suggestions are offered 
for a second edition which, we hope, will 
soon prove necessary. The proposed in- 
terpolation of “lauschte” (21, 24) obscures 
a sentence which in itself is perfectly 
clear. “Der Versuch, sich ins Moralische 
zu deuten” (22, 14) is wrongly interpreted 
by “to constitute himself as a moral sym- 
bol apart from conventional group moral- 
ity”. It refers to Tolstoi who tried to fit 
— a posteriori — his great literary genius 
and dynamism which in themselves are 
morally indifferent, into moral categories. 
‘Die Ahndevollen” (36,7) is not cor- 
rectly rendered by “these vindictive 
spirits”. The word is not derived from 
“ahnden” (revenge), but from “ahnen” 
(to be given to vague intuitions and ob- 
scure forebodings, to be mystical, anti- 
rational, reactionary). It is a little irri- 
tating to notice that Hofmannsthal is still 
labeled as “a typical representative of 
decadent Austria”. As far as the relation- 
ship of the two poets is concerned, 
Thomas Mann’s remark that he and Hof- 
mannsthal have been too “schwierig” to 
form a intimate companionship does not 
allude to a personal friction (13,17), but 
to their great reserve and shyness in per- 
sonal matters, qualities so beautifully sym- 
bolized in the main character of Hof- 
mannsthal’s play “Der Schwierige”. The 
note commenting on the suicide of Hof- 
mannsthal’s son should have been inserted 
where Thomas Mann mentions this tragic 
event first (11,15 and not 15,7). Since 
the book is primarily suited for well ad- 
vanced students, one might question the 
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necessity of including notes like “Miin- 
chen, the capital of Bavaria — Wien, the 
capital of Austria” (13,1). If authors and 
artists to whom Thomas Mann refers in 
his text cannot be more fully introduced 
than thus: “André Gide (1869-) French 
novelist and stylist”, such a note should 
be dropped altogether. The space, gained 
by these omissions, could have been used 
for better purposes. One unwarranted 
omission, however, in the introduction: 
the exclusion of “Betrachtungen eines Un- 
litischen” from the list of Thomas 
ann’s collections of essays. 

But since the merits of the edition sur- 
pass by far the minor faults, the attrac- 
tively bound and nicely printed book 
(one error: 16,12 “and” in- 
stead of “und”) must be counted among 
the most valuable additions to our text 


book literature. 
—Oskar Seidlin 
Smith College. 


The Pennsylvania Germans. 


Edited by Ralph Wood. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1942. 
299 3.—. 

The average American is well aware of 
the existence of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans; he knows that they belong to 
America like a quaint old piece of colo- 
nial furniture. His actual knowledge, how- 
ever, about this strange and venerable 
specimen of antiques is rather shallow, 
and generally he refuses stubbornly to be- 
lieve that the “Pennsylvania Dutch” did 
not originate from the Dutch Low Coun- 
tries but from the German Palatinate. To 
spread a little more knowledge about life, 
habits, and civilization of the old Pennsy]- 
vania settlers of German stock is the goal 
of this book. It may be stated in the be- 
ginning that this collection of articles con- 
tributed by various authors fulfills its 
task in a perfect and admirable way. 

Arthur D. Graeff in his two articles 
“The Colonial Melting Pot” and “The 
Pennsylvania Germans as Soldiers” de- 
scribes the stand of the Pennsylvania 
Germans in the political development of 
the eighteenth century and their military 
contributions from the French and Indian 
War up to our time. Walter F. Kollmor- 
gen in his study “The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Farmer” shows that their general 
anti-urban attitude (frequently mistaken 


hill-billy-stupidity) was compensated 


for by their extraordinary agricultural 
agg The Pennsylvania Germans were 
always a very church conscious people; 
two articles deal with their religious in- 
stitutions—““The Sects, Apostels of Peace” 
by G. Paul Musselman, and “Lutheran 
and Reformed, Pennsylvania Style” by 
Ralph Wood. Clyde S. Stine tells us the 
most interesting story of “The Pennsyl- 
vania Germans and the School”; since 
faith rather than reasoning was the cor- 
nerstone of their intellectual life, they 
were inclined to underestimate the im- 
portance of regular schooling; since they 
had a traditional aversion to “too much 

overnment”, they came more than once 
into conflict with the compulsory school 
system of the state. “Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Literature” is treated by Harry H. 
Reichard; the prevalent rustic attitude of 
the Pennsylvania Germans shapes also 
their lyrics. It is to be hoped that this 
fine article will instigate other Germanic 
scholars to concern themselves with this 
far too neglected field. Albert F. Buffing- 
ton approaches “The Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Dialect” from a_ philological and 
phonetic viewpoint. One of the most 
rounded chapters of the book seems to 
be Ralph Wood's brilliant and well writ- 
ten essay on “Journalism among the Penn- 
sylvania Germans”; the history of the 
newspapers is of particular interest since 
it is linked with the difficult and compli- 
cated language question and with the 
transition from German to English. Last 
but not least Richard H. Shryock’s ex- 
cellent study “The Pennsylvania Germans 
as seen by the Historian” deserves special 
mention. The author gives us a most im- 
pressive survey on the place the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans held in American histori- 
ography; in a frank and convincing way 
he knows how to answer the great ques- 
tion: why just this part of the colonial 
stock was particularly neglected and mis- 
interpreted by the official clique of his- 
torians. Shryock’s contribution is one of 
the best historiographical articles we have 
read for a long time. 

A bibliographical guide, a map, and an 
index complete this valuable volume, for 
which its general editor, Ralph Wood, 
deserves our special thanks and heartiest 
congratulations. 
—Dieter Cunz 


University of Maryland. 


